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With the Compifraenm.. . (). 
of the Some *s  F et 
INDEXED... Secretary of|State— ci ‘ 
for Foreign Affajre oo 
Loukas puro 
@ (cyemr] SECRET “tepammyn.t wo, 2. fe : 
FROM SUPREME .LLIED COMMAND SOUTH EAST TING 
EST SL. TO WASHINGTON 
Mir, Dening ~ 
Co 144 D. 5.50 p.m. 9th October 1945 
9th October, 1945 R. 6.15 p.m. 9th October 1945 


Repeated to eS Office No, 594 


Chungking No. 1 
x Government of India No, 108, X - 
RT a ta a aoe 


FFFFF 
Following from Dening. 


SOES Your telegram No, 6572 to Foreign Office. 


Supreme Commander has asked me to Spee 
you to say that he will be glad to put up Mr. Luce 
in Kandy, In case this message is too tate to 
reach him in Washington pr copes are being made 


to issue an invitation through Delhi, 


Foreign Office please inform Cairo. 
\ 


[Repeated to Cairo as telegram No. 1574] | 


OTP. 


Fy . 
frre RE COPY Lt 
With the Compliments SUski: Lisi offs 


ef the 


[CYPHER] Under Seoretary of State DAPARIMENTAL NO 
fer Fereign A 


INDEXED SECRET 0 cx jel 


FROM WASHINGTON TO FOREIGN OFFICE 3 


3 Halifax 


No Lu October, 1945, 


; wills 
No, 6972, . yi yvord October of 45,. 


2nd October, 1945, 


Renveated to Chungki uP ete) 
SEAC Kandy 


X Viceroy of ig ™ 
Cairo bambasey) 
dad: 
IMPORTANT 


Mr, Henry Luce is leaving on October 6th for a visit 
to the Far Kast of about a month, He will be the guest in 
Chungking of Chiang Kai-shek, 


2. Attitude of Mr. Luce and of his important publications 
in the near future towards. British gouge in the Far Bast 
will no doubt be Spee influenced by the views he forms, 

As you know he has in the past tended to draw an unfavourable 
comparison between British policy "East of Suez" and elsewhere, 


5, If it could possibly be arranged for Mr, Luce_to 
meet Lord Louis Mountbatten, I feel sure that this would be 
helpful, as will any courtesies His Majesty's Representatives 
anywhere may be able to extend to him, 


4, Although I have not, (repeat not) heard that Mr. Luee 
lans to visit India or Cairo, I am eo ing this telegram - 
=. e Viceroy and to His Majesty's Ambassador Cairo, for their 
iniomati——————— 1. 
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mye Se 


Jite cat 
eget OFFICE, S.W.l. 


| 6th, tas 1945. 

F 3063/36/16 
Dear Cleary, 1945 

We niouta. much. ‘like ‘to print 
in the Foreign Office print series 
the admirable memorandum by 
Trevelyan on “Recent developments 
in the relations of the United 


States of America with China" 
enclosed in Duke's letter to Peel 


D-O. Noe D 2457-F.H./45 of March 
()02 Both of which you sent us a Baad 


on May 18th. 


Do you see any objection? 


Yours sincerely, 
St Werke eedeke Yost 


D. M. Cleary Esq, 
India Office. 
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FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO CHUNGKING 


No. 561. . 
geomet D. 12. Midnight 4th May, 19%§——<— 


oj 


vane | 


4th May, 1945, 


Repeated to Washington No,4564, 
Moscow No, 2405 
§.4.C.S.E.4. (For lir, Dening) No, 157 
Government of India 


Your telegram No,424 [of 30th April: statement b 
General Hurley], lo sa ? 


_In answer to a question in Parliament whether the 
United States, Russia, and Great Britain have reached an 
agreement Glia the future of China, iiinister of State © 
replied on 3rd May as follows:~ 


_"I presume my hon, Friend is referring to Press reports 
arising out of a statement made recently at a Press conference 
by General Hurley, United States Ambassador to China, who has 
just returned to Chungking from the United States after 
visiting London and Moscow, Accordi to a ee og received by 
His liajesty's Government General Hurley stated, as a 
deduction from his conversations in the three capitals, 
that the leaders of the three nations are unanimous in 
endorsing China's aspirations to build up a united, free 
and democratic country, and are anxious for China to work 
out her destiny in her om way, As previous epee rar by 
His iiajesty's Government will have shown, their attitude was 
correctly reflected in this statement, ' 
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“= Four selenres 0.424 tof-S6ti april; statement by 


_ im answer to a question in Parliament whether the 
United States, sussia, and Great Britain have reached an 
agreenent g= yey the future of China, Minister of State 
replied on Grd May as followss® (2-.— 


AY presume my hon, friend is referring to ‘ress reports 
arising out of a statesent made recently at a fress conference 
by General furley, United States Ambassador to Jhi who has 

t returned to Jhungting from the United States after 
visiting London and lioscow, Accord to a report received by 
His iajesty’s Government Jeneral furley stated, a® a 
deduction from his conversations in the three capitals, 
that the leaders of the three nations are unanimous in 
endorsing China's aspirations to build a united, free 
and democratic country, and are anxious for China to work 
out her destiny in her om way, As previous prosewemens by 
His Me jesty’s Government will have shown, their attitude was 
correctly Peflected in this statenent, ~ 
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| CYPHER ] DEPARTMENTAL NO. 1. 
FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO CHUNGKING. 


No. 307. 
4th May 1945, D. 6.55 Pell. 4th May 1945, 


Repeated to Government of India No 1026S 
Washington No, 4847. 
Moscow No. 2392, 
S.A-CeSeBedie (for Mr. Dening) No. 158. 


FFFFF 
Your telegram No. 424 [of 30th .pril: policy 


towards China], paragraph 3. 


Please see Sterndale Bennett's letter of the 
24th April. Your assumption that his visit to 
percent a0 to no new developments in polisy is 
correct. 


0. T.P. 


FEFFF 


our telegram No, 424 [of SOth April: poli 
tondtan't Uhninaly paragraph 8. ” _— 


Sterndale Bennett's letter of the 
24th ot a assuaption that his visit te 
London led to no new develoments in policy is 


0.7.7, 


. rites \ \Be \ OQ. GREER Ss ie Gao eee 


[This telegram is of particular secrecy and should be 
retained by the authorised recipient and not passed on. ] 


[ CYPHER] 


WAR CABINET DISTRIBUTION 
FROM CHUNGKING TO FOREIGN OFFICE 


Sir H. Seymour. 
No. 424. D. 8.45 a.m. GMT lst May, 1945, 
$0th April, 1945, R.11.25 a,m.DBST lst May, 1945. 


Repeated to:- Government of India, 
Washington, 
Moscow, 
Supreme Allied Command, South Hast 
Asia (Mr. Dening). 


x KK 


At Press conference here on April 28th Major General 
Hurley, who returned to Chungking on April 22nd via 
London and Moscow, said that he had discussed the question 
of a policy towards China with the late President Roosevelt 
and with Mr, Stettinius in Washington, with Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden in London, and with Marshal Stalin and M, 
Molotov in Moscow. He said that unanimous agreement on a 
policy had been reached among the Leaders of these nations, 
who, all endorse China's aspirations to building up a 
“united, free and democratic Country and are anxious for 
China to work out her own destiny in her own way." 


2. The Ambassador said that he was in favour of a 
unification of all anti- Japanese military forces in China 
but believed that it was for the Chinese people themselves 
to adopt an effective method to achieve this end. "The 
Chinese people should choose their own leadership, make 
their own decisions and be responsible for their own 
[? grp. undec]." 


3. I have so far received no information from you about 
General Hurley's talks in London, and I have imagined 
that they did not lead to any new developments in Far 
Eastern policy. 


0.T.P. 
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FOR.USE BY DEPARTMENT ONLY. 


hi -frevelyan, First Secretary to the Agent-General for India in 
Washing ton has prepared a note on recent developments in relations between 
the U.S.A. and China, with special reference to the last six months of 19: 


a 


a. 


The note is rather lengthy, and much of it covers fairly familigr ground, sat 
there are several interesting remarks and arguments. * 


Mr. 


Mr.Trevelyan begins by emphasising that China is one of the few fixed 


rT Oo mo 


points on the U.S. aap aneer ee compasses he broad outlines of public opinion 
remain unchangeable, though strategic, commeréial and humanitarian motives 
d. Powerful. c ponent ts in the last are provided by the liberals, 
the 1 missionary s ak is and the American-educated Chines SC while the less res- 
pectable mot hives attract the industrialist, the Russophobe, the ex-isolationist 
é tionalist he continued resistance of the Kuonintang, particularly 
k days after Pearl Harbour, 1 > the whole population Sinophile, a 
thoroughly exploit ted by the “yypical American publicity technique to 
ina to an unreal equality among t E e ‘The more sober heads, 
includ ling many Chinese, according to the "New York 1 3 were disturbed by 
Sised by the ref fies or the JU, 
at Dumbart Jaks ever other reasons may have exi 
isiiiusioned so easily, and Mre Va 
were not helpful in this respect. 


But by the autumn,attacks on the political morals of the Kuomintang began, 
chiefly in the Left-Jing press ‘or this reason they did not achieve much 
effect, until, simltaneously w. the abandonment of U.S. airfields in South 
China as a se nee of the Z 1ese drive and + ffective Chines 
resistence + he recall of the notorious ly Si 1ile General 
amiounced. A genuine storm of cri ism of the Kuomintang broke loose; 
not at first appreciated that President Roosevelt$explanation was in fact + 
true one, and that the recall was one of the Nelson-Hurley Mission's steps 1 
ae Sino-American relations on a firmer basis. ‘Jiven after the appointment 

=p Wedemeyer as Chief of Staff to the Generalissimo, and the virtual 

eplacement of DreKung by lir.eT.V.Soong, which did much to rehabilitate the 

Chinese Central Government an the eyes of the American public, comment was 

still confusede most peer result of the Stilwell affair was th 
sudden adulation of Yen: he almost ignored. 


son's report on his second visit to Chungking, which took place 
about a eats later, was evidently designed to complete the calming of the 
tempest. The general implication was that, using modern American business 
methods, he had cleaned up the yeiciins ingle-handed. His real achievement 
was on a much smaller scale, though he undoubtedly did a competent job - chiefly 
in the creation of the War Production Board, which now a ppears to have more teeth 
in it than was at first} A more reliable report is that presented by 
Representative Mansfield to Congress in January (paras 4), in spite of his 
emphasis on the rather dubious fact that the U.S.A, and the U.S.A. alone, hold 
a purely altruistic interest in Chinas Ee : a balanced sake of the 
difficulties and wealmesses of the i fir relfelson's 
statements. d h mounis ; dict was the esis 
favourable, Pane Lois heir pha aical sj He described 
General Hurley (who had by now replaced MreGauss i Fasnaan) as hopeful of an 
ACYEEN rent, and 1 ated the Generalissimo's remark xt Yenan as well as 
Chungking shoul concessions. is was at once taken up by Kuomintang 


ts i 


4310 Seca lerable disarreement in 
orms forced 


to. overcome 
: s 


ny 


the’ influence of her reat powers in China ( especially 
most sricans (para. g inclined to endorse Represen= 
tion quoted above But mistrust of British colonialism, 


/even 


even in respect of San Kor £ side pprehension of Soviet penetra tions 
As long as the Comm t its virtual independence, the U.S.5.R. 
may be in a much « nger pos ; th strategica! and ideolo gically, than the 
U,SeAo The External Affairs | ent, in transmitting Mr.Trevelyan's note, here 

marfgion the relevance of ee Sink: ang re bellion, but unfortunately information 

the possession of this Departme He not sufficient to illustrate the pointe 

Such as we have, moreover, a t whether the U.S.S8.R. is playing any 

considerable role behind the see the revolt may 7 ell be a gemuine unprompted 
nationalist movement, like Y: There are hints, however, 
that U.S. public opinion is not 


Meanwhile it can hardly be id that the 2 icans are not doing their best 
to ensure that China does not becone a. Russi eo Brit: sphere of influence, 
though theisx methods are more effectin gainst the British and Dutch than the 
Russians (para. 8). Some industriali éem to envisage an American economic and 
cultural monopoly » and agencies like the War Production Board and U.N.RRA. have 
done much to this end. Wiser heads doubt whether China will be so valuable a 
market as this implies, at least in the immediate future; extensive agrarian 
reform must precede industrialisation. A Chinese attempt to take over the 
Japanese export trade in South East Asia is unlikely to be successful, and in any 
event the raw materials to be obtained from this xzgion may well be of little account 
in the future, owing to the development of substitutes. Large credits have been 
granted to China by the U.5.A., and still larger are proposed by enthusiasts like 
Mr.Wallace; but safeguards will be required by:prudent financiers, particularly 
against unsettled political conditions; more damage was done in business than in 
poli tical circles by the events of last autwmn, An interesting scheme is for the 
use of cheap Chinese labour on the spot by the establishment of subsiduary 
factories of U.S. firmse Fortunately for such plans, there has been a considerable 
re-action in Chinese circles from the economic nationalism of the thirties, 
although Sun Yat Sen's state socialism still holds the field. ‘The Manchurian 
market is mich prized, but the Americans sean resigned to the establishment of 
Russian control there. With regard to the rest of Greater China, competition from 
Russia, and even from a revived Japan, is much feared,and some favour an agreement 
with the British to exclude these more formidable competitors. Another point in 
favour of the British exporter is the fact that so Large an extension of export 
trade, even to one country, will necessitate a review of U.S, economic policy in 
general, particularly as regards tariffs. The Chinese réaction is likely to be 4 
refusal to deliver herself economically into the hands of the U.S., and an attempt 
to balance the interests of the British Commonvealth and the United States in the 
manner in which she has so long been adept. 
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u ceeenteed 4 5 ; 
I am desired +o forward herewith a cop 

of a note on “Recent Developments in the Relations 
of the United States of America with China", with 
special reference to the events of the last six 
months of 1944, prepared by Trevelyan in a 
and to say that it may be of some interest to. the 
Foreign Office. Menon has rend it and regards 

it as an admirable and balanced summary of Sino- 
American relations as seen from ashington. 


ae It is felt that the argument in paragraph 
Z of the note regarding Russian poltey in China 
would be oe ened by a reference to recent 
events in Northern Sinkiang. 


Je A copy of this letter and its enclosure 
is pete sent to His Majesty's Embassy, Chungking, 
and of this letter alone to Trevelyan. 


— 
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| : 3 Jn é ra et 
© .__— PRCENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THe RALATIONS 


AN LT Duh dd 
QF AE UN TED SEADiS CF AUBETCA WITH CHINAS / 
UNTED) States #. The foreign policy of the United 
ULI JARDS States is not always notable for clarity, 

7 definition or consistency; but if there is one 
country about which she has made up her sone- 
what unpredictable mind, that country is China, 
This policy has been express=ed in numerous 

2s Miter ra SCE 
official declarations over a considerable 
pest ots 


power facing her in tne Pacific, 
friendly and Srong China is the 
gue, ee of American security in the Far 
ns future, wnile being a necessity of 
the present for the successful prosecution of 
the war against Japan, Many anticipate that 
China is to be the Eldorado of the American 
exporter, and some hope that, now that the 
mentble of Britannia is giving way, at least 
in the Pacific, to the business-suit of Uncle 
San, the open door will remain open only for 
citizens af the United States, A definite 
policy mist be accompanied by a readiness to 
take piclcnasse action, and in the oresent 
turbulent condition of China, under the com 
pulsion of &@ deadly war, such action on the 
part of the strongest and most intorested 
foreign power, is apt to co beyond the bounds 
of peace-time diplomacy. Though critical of 
interference by the Chancelleries of Eurpoe and 
freely attributing to them the motive of *oower 
politicsg" the United States does not hesitate 
to intervene in the domestic politics of an 
other counury, where her ow interests are ine 
volved, The good neishbour' can appear a ve 
"bad neighbour* tipugh the other end of the 
telescope. In the execution of the policies - 
of Government, the Foreign Service suffers 


from/-------— 


2 


fran many hendicaps, To insure against the evils of 
secret diplouacy, the United States and other coun- 
tries dealing with her must endure the evils of 
‘public diplomacy, complicated by the frequency of. 
feaks in the domestic cistern and the number of fine 
gers in every pie, dmerican foreign policy is in a 
very real sense dependent on public opinion and gains 
strength thereby, when the public has made up its 
| Gmind: but the formation of a stable policy is made 
difficult by the extreme instability of the Opinion, 
which veers from Pole to Pole in a manner thab asto= 
nishes the foreign observer and embarrasses those who 
mast rely on it for the support of their public actias 
Recent history in the relations of the United States 
end China fully exemplify these characteristics of 
the dmerican political scene, 
THE FRIENDS - : z 
OF Salad .2e The Sinophiles are numerous and diverse, 
heir nucleus is non=political, mainly the Church and 
missionary elements, <A sur rising number of figures 
in public life, among tuen tho editor of "Life’, have 
sprung from a missionary background; almost ever 
church community in the country has subscribed libera= 
lly to mission effort in China, ami the return for 
their efforts and their generosity is symbolized by . 
he great Christian leader and his abtractive and 
American-educated wife. A powerful element consists 
of the intellectual liberals, who are the chief exoo= 
nents of dserican idealism, These who underrate the 
force of that idealism, judging it by the crudity of 
the thought and expression of 168 exponents or by the 
rig re divergence from its principles in the conduct 
of foreign mutiny affairs, are taking a grave error, 
| It is perhaps the greatest force in American life, and 


has a strong influence on american’ policies abroad. 
The liberals are Strongly antidimperialistic and strone 
ly Sinophile, and both sentiment and practical politics 


unite to include in the American credo a belief in 


China as a worthy benefici 
as an example to the world that a_sphb: : 
influence is not & sphere of American explpitebion, | & 
third and imvortant element is the Chitmese~sestilation 
educated in America, who have a@quired the Ameri cen 
outlook and have a genuine affection for the American 
people, To some degree the whole population is Sino» 
phile. Everyone respects and applauds the Kuomintang 
or their refusal to compronise with the Japanese, an 
or their steadfastness after so many years of defeat 
end difficulty, The-industrialist looks to China as 
the most important outlet for United Statos trade; the 
Russophobe regards Chiang as primarily a bulwark not 
against Jepan but agains Russia; bhe Pacificefirster 
turns his face towards China and Japan and his back to 
the rest of the world, Fundamentally, the feeling that 
China is of the first importance to America is justi- 
fied. China has become the major planet in the” American 
universe, and the support of China a tradition in 
United States policy, 


THE COURSE OF 
RECENT PUBLIC 
OPINTON. Se Perhaps the most characteristic 
fumerican peace-time life is t 
and the art of g up 


I 


he war ab the tine of t 
Japan in the Pacific, it 
possible means of building up 0 
the gratitude of the United 3ta | and en- 

ively ‘justified, The dism f countries ovsr= 
run, of defcats and surrenders throuzhoub tha Pacific 
spree int o high light the spirit of the Chinese who by 
heir resistance, if nob pres active war=-making, 
i 


contributed so mach to sta liging the Pacific situation 


Military/~s.... 


S were paramount, and thore was 
all 

postponed till after victory. 
of China was however painted in most unreal colours, 
with results subsequently harmful to the relations 
between the two countries. As a well-knowm commzen- 
tator remarked, "Of course we go to ridiculous ex~ 
tremes in this country. Idealisine the Chinese, we 
built up a false picture of a noble uncomplaining 
people with an infinite capacity to preserve demo- 
crabic government in the face of years of suffering 
and defeab." Even the most superficial observer felt 
that there was something unrealistic in the position 
given to China in the Dumbarton Oaks discussions as 
one of the “Big Four", and this was emphasised by the 
refusal of Russia, however justifiable by her position 
vis a vis Japan, fo sit with China during thé discuss= 
ions and the consequent relegation of China to a 
position in which she could do nothing but agent to 
he decisions of the Three with whom the power real] 
lay, while doing her best to save face. The unnatura 
elevation of China to a position not warranted in 
fact caused disquite aven in Chinese circles, As the 
New York Times remarked: “China is a backward country 
that for sentimental reasons has been promoted to a 
osition of military equality with Russia and the 
hited States, “any Chinese are worried about this 
distortion of international values; they know that 
China, which is not even united, cannot live up to a 
position that invélves internatronal responsibility,® 


n July 1944 the correct appreciation of the internal 
position in China was still limited to the few with 
g00d sources of information, and had not yet penetra~ 

ed the consciousness of the general public. Reports 
of Mir, Wallace's visit laid enphasis upon the necessi= 
ty for added help to a suffering @lly which had faced 
S80 many years of difficulty and defeat, and attention 
was concentrated as a result of his visit upon the 


possibilitics/-----~, 


ossibilitias of China as a postwar market rather 
han upon Lene urgency of her imnediate pion By 
August end Sepboaber attacks began to appear in the 
Press upon tas Kuominta ng as being reacts ore ry regime 


had allowed inflation to incr 2ase ito ou usly es 
to satisfy the s elfi demas 3 
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a by the ote ite 
rie Sti tes 
Gcadnaliy the 
became eae tne 608 new 
N0S1ti On be ran Wil th une 
furley-lNejson Mission engage in 
cake new comitments in the war against Jepan, It 
believed that they were r = fee ds from 
United States that Chiang ; _ shoulc reoreai 
his cabinet, should vith t 
ts and shonld pegee Canere Si we 1. n ronend 
Chine se milita ry, operatior hey bed authority 
x Was state Oy soe } 
and the gene dir Fores, 
agree. It was believed tha 
ae zreé ad to ta ike General | St wih “but had 
in a later stage of the gobiats —_ Withdraw his 
agreement, The ree .g0n was re poxtec to be a message 
fron Ir. By i Kune in Washin ton t bhat he had epee 
from Harry Honk ins that the President would nat , 
to extremes and that Chiang could thus safely resist 
this last denand, The President annoimeed Genoral 
Stilwell's rec cal as being d ue to "a clash of persos 
nalities", but th v28 regarded by the Press as 
being a most Fp explan 1at ion for an event 


which, it was f: lt, stemmed from political rather 


than/-——----, 
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than onal reasons. Informed circles however re= 
ded the President's explanation as being substanti- 
ail correct, their opinion being confirmed by General 
Hurley, who remarked shortly before leaving Washington 
on his appointment as Ambassador, that Vinson Jee 
had supplied the vinegar, and he would supply the oil. 
The apologists for the Chines position soon began to 
take heart. The difficulties of China after her many 
@ years of war were stressed and the suggestion was made 
that however necessary the American demands were, they 
were such as no self-respecting head of a state could 
possibly accept in their entirety and were resented 
in an er ecbesartly offensive manner. The typhoon in 
the China seas as it was called, abated Somewhat when 
it had lost its first news value, and when it soon 
became apparent that the Chinese Government were - 
making efforts to restore the postion and to remedy 
somé at eny rate of the abuses which had now been 
revealed, The oe ke Oe of General Wedemeyer as 
Chief of Staff to the Generalissimo had a reassuring 
effect; but the first major step in the restoration 
of some confidence in the Kuomintang was the announce= 
ment of the cabinet changes accompanied by the res= 
toration to real power of T.V. Sod - The announcement 
came from pomnaine of new conversations with Comu- 
nist leaders and the generel impression was thet the 
action taken by the Chinese Government was seriously 
méant and would be largely effective, though there 
Was strong disagreement on the real meaning of these 
changes 6ven among those Americans with lon experi- 
éneé in China, They had known throughout of the real 
position in China. They had deplored the unnecessarily 
roseate wierers painted in the United States; but they 
éequall eprereg, She Way in which pressure hed been 
applied to the Kuomintang as being exercised in a 
peers wee took no goes Chinese rag a dros 
ities ‘an ayche nor o € necessi et re« 
Lae should 6 introduced in such a way as to enable 


lo 
ang Kai-shek to save face, They felt that the 
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United States had probably ined much by their 
action, but that it could all have been done much 
more pibiys They knew from their inside infor- 
mation that the movement which led to the eclipse 
of H.H. Sung in favour of T.V. Soong and the 
Stange sr anes of Medame from the stage had been 
gathering power for some time previously for 
reasons of internal Chinese politics unconnected 
with any demands by the United States, though 
those demands may have hastened the internal 
crisis, The resignation of Ambassafisr Gauss 
caused little special coment. It was known that 
he had been by-passed for a considerable pene 
and that he had been placed in an impossible 
position by the fsequent journeys of the President 
personal representatives who in fact were exer~ 
cising the real diplomatic power. He would in 
fact/been recalled much earlier, if it had not 
been for the attempt of Wendell Wilkie to dis+ 
credit him on his return from his journey round 
the world. "Wilkie", as the Far Eastern Adviser 
of the State Department, remarked, “tried to 
put the skids under Clarence®, and the State 

epartment rellied temorerily to the defence of 
ene of its members, in whom it had no great faith 
in order to&seert its freedom from political 
interference. One result of the great reaction 
was to throw the spotlight on thé Communist 

re - Articles were published by visitors 

to Yenan end the Communists began to appeer in 
colours no less roseate than those which had 
formerly been work by the Kuomintang. They 
were ee eyes reformers with no Communist ideo= 
logy; they were the only exponents in China of 
real democracy; they were in fact conducting the 
only real war in China against the Japanese, The 
second Mission of Mr. Nelson was received as 

wher évidence that the Kuomint were taki 

their reforms seriously, and the establishment 
of the Chinese War Production Board was hailed 
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as a symbol of the reformed spirit in Chungking, 
The counter reaction has recently received table 
support from the statement of Mr. Nelson on the re= 
sults of his Mission to China which in its desire to 
prove that he has been responsible for far-reaching 
reforms which have already enabled China to take her 
real place in the war effort, strikes the observer as 
8 % naives “In September,” he reported, “I was 
disturbed by the relative lack of constructive war 


effort. This situation, I am glad to report, les been 
largely corrected. The Chinese Government is now 


wing its ages into the job of winning the war." 
His opinion is that “the heightened status of Chinese 
industry under the War Production Board will tend to 
exert a liberalising influence, Under that influence 
there is more likelihood that moderate elements in 

e Kuomintang will continue to gain power, adding 
to the chance of genuine co-operation between the 
national government and the Communists." Mr. Nelson's 
report concluded by showing that his efforts apart 
from their wartime effect will lead to the develop- 
ment of an enormous market for American export indus~ 
tries and to the emergence of a democratic China 
which will form the hub of a peaceful Pacjfic freed 
from the fear of war, Mr. Nelson in f¢acB probably 
did a very competent but small-scale job. The self- 
congratulatory and naively obtimistic tone of his 
report is an example of the business executive adver+ 
eee g his achievements and of the pera aeane American 
belief, in the face of contrary facts, that the China 

is true. On January ist Chiang Kai-shek made his 

‘statement foreshadowing constitutional reforms in 
1945, contingent an @ considerable improvement in 
the military situation. This was interpreted as an- 
other sign of genuine repentance by the prodi 
son. Z now seeking readmittance into the fol 


as 


4. The most authoritative recent description 
ef the general situation in Chine is that civen 
by Representative Mansfield of Montana to the ze 
House of Representatives on January i6th after * 
his return from his Mission. His report was a 
clear and balenced account of existing conditias 
and recent developments and an admirable summary 
of what should be the basis of American policy 
in relation to China. He emphasised that before 
he went to China he had considered that the 

crux of the problem was getting supplies there. 
After he had got there he realized that the 

crux was cooperation ationg the Chinese. His 

no ateae egainst the Kuomintang recime were 
serLlouse 


preservation than in war against Japan. Chiang, 
according to his account, compared the situation 
in Chine to that in the United States in the 
18th century, the implication being apparently 
that he was in the place of George Washington 
end the Communists in the place of the dissident 
Tories. Mr. Mansfield’s account of the 
Gommunists was on the whole favourable. His 
description of their weak points in the follow- 
ing words might be use@ as @ criticism of Gertain 
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aspects of American lifee “Among their weak 
y points", he said, “is their spirit of sencti- 
Moniousnesse They icok upon themselves eas 
Pious crusaders and do-gooders. Their knowledge 
of the outside workd is primitive." His opin- 
ion was that the reforms in the Kuomintang 
were genuine, so far as they went, end he 
reported that General Hurley was hopeful of an 
accord between the Kuomintang and the Communists 
He emphasised that the United States is comnit- 
sed to China and mist help her, but that only 
Chiang can untangle the intermmel situation. 
The Americen officials in China were trying to 
hold things together not because of a desire 
te interfere, but to help in the war against 
Japan. If there was no accord between the 
parties in China there would be a revolution 
there which might mean the intervention of a 
greet power (presumablyfJ meaning Russia). 

He concluded with the following summary of 
American policy in China. "I should like 

‘toa state . 2. « « that the policy of the 

United States in China in one in which no 
ulterior motives are involved. In that 
country— and in that country only, so far 

as I know--our foreign policy is clear, clean 
and definite. We are in China to help China 
and ourselves against a common enemy; we 
intend to get out of China just as soon as 
victory is won; end i eo e atong the 

great nations, want to be a world power 
because we feel she will become the ambassador 
of peage in Asia. The Chinese know all s 
end becuase of this they trust us implicit]/." 
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teng, and whet 
the feeling of the Chinese regarding the 
high motives of American policy, they do 
not always agree with the methods adopted. 
Lin Yuteng in his capacity as professional 
apologist for the Kuomintang, criticises 
Americen action in terms which are reminis= 
cen’ of criticisms of his own and other 
pronouncements upon Indian affairs, "The 
question of unity between Central and 
Commnist troops", he wrote recently, "is 
very important, but is so compliceted that 
no American can deal with it competently. 
In playing high politics in Chinese domestic 
affairs, which they have chosen to de, the 
Americems simply do not know what they are 
talking about, since they do not know ~ 
even the character, the origin and the 
magnitude of the civil War or who has been 
the constent aggressor. Americans have only 
broucht pressure upon the Chinese 
Gévernment to come to terms with the 
Chinese Communists, but have not brought 
Tauh choise the ty Sabie thats at = 
wz by p r es 

under qa unified commande® Other Chinamen 
writing in the United States press have 
expressed scepticism of the effect of the 
American efforts at reconciliation. One, 
for instance, wrote that no ally, however 
friendly, can settle the internal dissensions 
ef another coutry. He drew a somewhat 
suprising parallel between the Communist 
party of the United States and that 
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Yenan. 
he finally asked, 
Congress?* 


Ge There is still considerable 
disagreement regarding the effect of 
recent events in China. The general 
and probably correct feeling is that 
the cris&s of October and the Nelson- 
Hurley missions gave a very salutary 
jolt to the regime and will result in 
considerable improvement to the 
Chinese wer effort. Wedemeyer and 
Hurley are considered to have reduced 
the friction engendered by Stilwell 
and Gauss, though the init&al popularity 
of General Hurley amongf the Communists, 
$s seid to have declined recently, as 
they regard him as “too involved in 
carrying water on both shoulders*. 
There is disappointment that the o 
decision to put anf American general 
in command of all Chinese forces hag 
not been carried out after the 
replacement of Stilwell. The 
appointment of General Chen Chang 


/ as Minister ccccocoese 


as Minister of War has created 
confidence that some atteapt will 

be made to ae amy adninistra= 
tion, though his changes of =m carry= 
ing out real reforms are considered 

to be circumscribed by the retention 
ef the hoary old reactionary, General 
Ho, as Chief of the Generel Staff. 

One school of thought regards the 
effect of the Changes as largely 
illusory, and the regime as being 
still dominated by the reactionary . 
cligue which is its real mainstay. 

The other school regards the Changes 
as being more far reaching. They 
note the recent appointment of T. Ve 
Seeng as Acting President of the 
Executive Yuan and the control which 
he hes gained over the four Government 
benks as indications that the power 
is really passing into his hands, 
theugh they would not predict how far 
the shift in power connotes any real 
change in internal policy. The truth 
per lies in the recent deseription 
that the Cabinet changes are a 
cautioms epproach to main decisions 

. not yet madee There is little real 
expectation of an early accord between 
the Euomintang and the Communists. 


Some credit the new regime with a genuine 
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desire to make such an accord; but the sceptics arpees the 
Generalissimo to stall until the end of the war with Japan 
and then prosecute with energy his real war, the civil war 
_ against Yenane . : | 
The judgement of the “experts” on the interre 

nal situation in China,however,and the recent relevations 
Will have little effect on Sino-American relations in the 
le@ run, It is true that the shock to American opinion was 
temporarily severe, “The education of the American people", 

as the Par Eastern survey remarks,"has been precipitous 
rather than gradual® with a resultant "disillusioning and 
disheartening effect", It will not be possible to construct 
again for some little time quite so unreal a rag as was 
formerly pairted; butthis may be to the ultimate advantage 
of Sino=American relations,and the natural resilience and 
optimism of the American character will quickly restore 

aith in a country in which America desires et to 
believes It has been said that America has no policies but 
oniy displays a succession of emotional states, The New 
York Times may advise that China should be “treated with 
redpect md realisu*,but the realism will soon give way to 
the prevailing emotional wind,and the storm in the China 
seas will/suamxeree remain only @ MeMorye 
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Pay in 
Y 1n China 
no more in 
_ their interests/----.._ 


their interests then in the interests of the 
United States. the most recent declaration 
of the British Government on their policy 
is Lord Granborne's statement that the 
British Government wants a str and 
United China. This was given wide 
publicity in Chungking thoug not in the 
Ynited tates and sustained dfforts 
Wall be necessary tO convince Americans 
that their conception of British 
Gonmonwealth policy in regard to China 
is totally unjustifiable. The reason 
for the rs as ang of that policy is 
posseyty tha e British Government 
nas been more sceptical than the United 
States Government of internal conditions 
in Ghina, and it has been assumed that, 
as in America, its appreciation of the 
facts was largely a reflection of its 
desires. According to another 
trend of thought, the United States 
has become deeply involved in the 
Question of the retention of the British, 
Dutch and French Golonial Bmpires in 
the Hast, and ee provided the bulk 
of the forces for the war in the Pacific 


has been put into the position of . 
underwriting the ee system. 4he 


over shelming cp ae ie the pedple of 
Wi 


Asia, it is sai vegatd America 
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as p¥inerily responsible for the 
ve#boration of the European Empires in 
the kaste The conclusion in a recent 
atticle is that “to make our policy 
conform with an involvement in terms of 
prestige and politics, we should show 
Sympathy and support for democratic 


concessions in the colonial areas 
eQuival ant to the democratic and ~ : 
progressive measufYes we advocate in China." 


Apprehension of. Soviet Beg © 
is one of the strongest motives of the 
American efforts to obtain an accord 
between the Kuomintang and the Communists. 
Though at present there is no fundamental 
divergence between United States and 

U.S. SR. policy in regard to China, 

there is rkae the fear that the | 
persistence 0 BE ee Be Wied oe China may 
encouvage the Soviet Union to recognize 

an autonomous "Communist" regime in North 
China, including MMnchuria. It is by - 

no means ceftain that the Kremlin's nap 

of postwar China is the same as 
Washington's, and there is an uneasy 

realisation that Russia is in a far 

better position than the United States 

to implement its policies in China. 
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8. Industrialists in the United States 
ate now engaged in 2 consi deratio of the 
pr oblem whether (hina will in fact be the 
Bldorado for the AmeYican exporter, the 
vision of which has been held so often 
before their eyes. the last few months 
have seen a far more realistic appr coach 

to the position of United States trade in 
the post-war world and it is more gmerally 
realised that the possession of great 
financial and industrial power has its 

own weaknesses or at least its own 
obligations. +he most important United, 
States demestic proolem after the war will 
be the maintenance of production at the 
high war level end the finding of 
employment for the vast army of workers. 
Fe solution of this problem largely 

epends upon the extent to which the 
United States will be able to sell goods 


~ Stand services to peoples who have bought 
comparatively little from them before. | 
“For a large share in the solution of this 


problem, both Government and industrialists 
are studying carefull e possibilities 

of post-war trade wit nae Experienced 
officials have been seconded to the Ghina- 
America Council of Trade and Industry; 
studies are being made by the State and 
Commerce Departments and the National 


| Foreign Trade Council, and discussios 
ave pYoceeding with the Chinese 


Businessmen's Mission. Some officials 
even talk as if they regard a moopoly 


| of the Fer Hastern trade as a suitable 


reward for victory in the Pacific way, 

\ the corollary being that the British 
—CGonmonwealth should not @¥should not 
‘appear to eontribute too heavily to the 
defeat of Japan. Programmes of cultural 
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cooperation are being continued and increased 
and there is little concealment of the 
expectation that the position of Americain the 
organisation of Uhina's war effort under the 
auspices of the new War Production Board at 
chungking and as the chief dispenser of relief . 
om behalf of the United Nations elief and 
Rehabilitation Administration will place 
American industrialists ‘at the head of the line' 
in a post-war effort to exclude foreign - 
competition from the Ghina trade. ‘he vast 
/ Majority of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration's officials are 
| npee aa teix policy in dealing with |. 
_ China relief has bem as far ag possible to 
make it @ purely CGhina-American affair with 
the minimum consultation with the British ; 
Commonwealth and the Dutch. When the recruitment 
of Englishmen for the Far Hastern offices of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
. AdMinisttation was being considered, a high. 
UB.R.R.A. Official informed the British 
‘epresentative that they would be zlad to have 
/British officials provided that they were not 
‘imperialists'. Since 1931 the British have 
abdicated their predominent position in China 
to the United States and there is a confident 
expectation in m@ny American business and 
,overnment circles that the United States after 
he war will be able to exclude British 
eompetition by sheer weight of financial and 
industrial strength. With this to reinforce 
_ the anti-colonial trend ay mae pressure is 
et? § to be exeta sed by the United States 
for the fendition to China of Hong Kong. those 
however who ate experienced in the China trade 
and who have a more than superficial knowledge 
of the situation are expressing grave doubts 
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whether the dreams of an iilimi 
market Will in fact materialise and hether 
conditions in China will /prov 349 
necessary stability for the growth of AmeF Teah 
trade and industries in the Far mast. It. 
Wallace estimated that public and private 
sen¢ies of the United Nations might loan two 
aousand million dollars ego oe | in the first 
five pos#war years. An important share of this 
joan would be in the industrialisation of China, 
which is the only basis for long term trade. 
Doubts have however been exptessed whether China 
can be highly industrialised. She is said to 
have mineral resources for a modest 
industrialisation only; aid for a successful 
and balanced industrialisation, she needs a 
far-reaching technical and social reorganisation 
of the agricultural system. Agrarian Teform = 
is conéutrently necessary with a reduction in 
rents, taxes and interest, if the consumption 
level of the vast agricultural population of 
China is to be raised_to provide 4 market for 
the new industries. It has been resatked that 
China's post-war industrial plans touch very 
little upon agrarian reform and it is emphasised 
that land tenure and all the complex credit, 
property and tenancy <elations are basic in - 
@il problems of reotganisation in Uhina. there, 
is at best some evidence that QGhinese authorities 
in the United States have in mind the dmgerts 
of a hasty industrialisation in the big cities 
and are casidering a plan of modified regiona 
indm sttialisation which will cmtribute to 
the prosperity of each region, without upsetting 
the whole economic system. Doubters point 
parbicularly to the falsification of earlier 
optimistic speculations. In spite of all the 
extreordinary methods used pt a powers to 
break down trade bawier's in Uhina, the interior 
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has pee be remained pepe tee and in 1936 
China only account.d for 1.3% of world imports. 
To pay for imports, China must export. She 
hopes to take ovet the Japanese export areas 
in fast Asia and to obtain dollar credits 
he export of raw materials from South 
Asia to the United States. 1t is not however 
iptare Adcagrepa’ ae hae ie Leib es ote 
spiaci apan particularly if Ja s heavy 
indastry te destroyed after the var and she 2 
has to rely upon light industry in order to 
pec her economy going. further the position 
of the raw material export market in South. 
Rast Asia is a matter for speculation in view 
of the great strides being made in the 
ey of synthetics. For the present, 
owever, China has large dollar credits in 
the United States. The United States has lent 
China large sums in the Far Eastern war, of 
Which some portion will probably remain after 
the war to finance exports. There have been 
large exports of capital in war time from ; 
China to the United States, which the Chinese 
Government may buy oute Ghina has acquired | 
large dollar resources from the recent economic 
arrangements with the United States, since at 
present exports to the United States are sold 
for dollars and the United States pays in 
dollars for purchases in China. Large new 
long term credits will however be needed and 
these must be at low interest in order to bring 
in ordets for material from the United States. 
United States financiers are not like y to 
lend the requisite sum@to China withou 
some form of Government guarantee, and various 
forms of eemomic cooperation are envisaged, 
such as the guarantee of private loans b 
banks which will themselves recéive a guarantee 
from the cg at be Bank, or direct Government 
agreements on the lines of the Pry % b-Taport Bank. 
: 0ans e@eeeee ee 


loans of 1938-40. It is also anticipatedthat, 
in osler to overcome the high labour costs in 
the United States, there will. be cmsiderable 
‘direct or semi-direct investment in China by 
the establishment of United States factories _ 
there and by joint entctprises with Chinese auky 
subjects. for the satisfactory development of 
trade on these lines, China must furnish the 
minimum conditions necessary for profit and 
safe operation of capital. A civil war would 
blast all hopes of a new market. The United 
States has a tremendous economic stake in the 
imintenance and consolidation of Ghina's wmity. 
China must have a stable currency. ‘the 
Government must take a responsible attifude 
towards foreign enterprises and,-uarantee 
equality of terms for all inveptors. Its - . 
economic rezulations relating to foreign companies 
must be simplified and clarified. It must 

limit its own enterprise so that it does not 
conflict severely with private enterprise and 


it must be into opefation a satisfactory plan 


of industrial and agricultural development. 
Extraeterritoriality has been given up and the 
conditions which that system guaranteed must 

now be secured oy the aetion of the Chinese 
Government. In its attitude towards foreign 
enterprises the Chinese Government has seen 

the necessity for a liberalisation of its 

policy. The 19304 regulations reQuiring that 

all businesses must have a pot gt Bas inese 
shares, directors, etc., Was a curb on forei 
enterprise, but have been materially modi fied 

by the regolution passed by the Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang in September 1943. 
These resolutions provided, however, for 
considerable state control of foreign enterprises 
and left the major Questions of policy unsettled. 
Much will depend upon the treaties of commerce 
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which ave likely to be concluded with the United 
States and Britain, and American opinion will be . 
influenced by the terms of the law now under 
consideration which is said to be intmded"to provide 
the maximum amount of rights to foreign investors 
and technical collaborators and to ensure the 
~& sate and profits of foreign capital." There has 
recently also been some modification in the policy 
of govetnment economic control. Sun Yat Sen was a 
great exponent of state conttol and his policy is 
reflected in the 1936 draft Constitution.- the 
Chinese Governient now owns almost all the railways, 
steel mills and machine shops, munition works an 
all wells, and has reserved the largest iron and 
coal deposits. the four Government banks have a 
cantrolling position and China clearly intends to 
have a controlled  Peteh tne necessity for some 
control is admitted in the United States; but the 
actual operation of government controls have up 
till now been far from satisfactory. fherthas been 
corruption and ineffieiency. Government regulations 
have tended to throttle private industry and 
feers are exptessed that "the octupus of Government 
business tends to become self-perpetuating and 
ageressive". American businessmen have not Xag_ 
forgotten the Chinese Government's operations with 
the wheat loan of 1933 when the wheat was used to 
- ‘manage' the important markets for the profit of 
Government and was finally sold at-a price out of 
all proportion to that at which it had been 
purchased. dhese interests are frankly disttubed 
at the pee? lack of control by the United 
Shakes Nations Relief and Xehabilitation 
Administration over the Relief grant to be made to 
Ghina which at the least will anount to several 
huadted million dollars, and they are afraid that 
this money W1l be used by members of the Chinese 
Government to trade on their own account in 
daa Seabee With &merican firms. In the last few 
months considerable effect has been produced by the 
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Statement of Sun Fo, which provides for a definite 
limitation of Government interest in industry, 
though it Qualifies this policy by its dep al tenes 
upon internal peace and extetnal freedom from 
Japanese ageression. In goneval, confidence is 
expressed in the tered oe of the United States to 
deal with fore competition in China. The | 
United States wll be in a favourable position 
as the Pek bape exporter of real begat the pr ogranmes 
of the training of Yhinese students in the handling 
of United States machinery are considered to be 
important in the building up of trade connections. - 
It is felt that the vacuum created by the loss of 
Gernoan and Japanese markets can be partially filled 
by fhe United States, Great Britain, India and 
Austtalia. lanchuria is considered to be very 
important as a market; though there are man : 
people who anticipate that Russia will gain effective, 
if indirect, cmtrol of im™nchuria and even Korea. 
The high costs of United §tates industry will - 
however be a handicap particularly after Great 
Britain has caught up in technical development and 
there are fears that Great Britain md India, after 
further industrialisation, may be able to under-sell 
the United States in China. ete ate some who 
feel that in the long run the United States would 
be Wiser to cooperate economically with the 
British Coomonwealth in the China trade, making . 
use of the greateY British experience in it, rather 
than to enter on a 6ut<throat conpetition. 
fact, there is not likely to be my $ut-thr oat 
competition for some years after the war, since 
Gteat Britain's industry will be completely taken up. 
in supplying the needs of rehabilitation and industrial 
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development in the British Goumonwealth and gurope, 
particularly in those countries having large sterling 
lances. Anxiety is also expressed regarding Japan — 

Which may Yegain a position which will enable her to 
industrialise China cheaply, ee if 
vepavations are to paid in kind. On he other 
hand, if as has been sugested above, Japanese 

heavy industry is destroyed, Japan may be able to 
capture all the Chinese light industry market. 
Enphasis is also ees apn the necessity for a 
satisfactory solution of the world economic problems 
in general if the China market is to be buil§ up. If 
China is to i oes to pay for her imports, trade 
barriers must be lowered by the United States. 
Qurtency stabilisation and inter-national lending 
must be put upon a satisfactory hasis by agreements 
such as those proposed at the Bretton odds 
Conference; lend-lease accounts must be settled in 
Such a way as not to hamper trade; the future of 
colonial Asia must be such as to develop the 

Asiatic markets and, most important, the Pelations 
between the United States, Britain and 4ussia must 
remain haere? fe Opinion in general is therefore 
Sceptical of the early large-scale development of 

the China market. yjhat is required is "appropriate 
pelicies inside Uhina and appropriate interm tional 
environment". China meanwhile is doing her best to 
satisfy the United States that she can provide the 
conditions for a satisfactory basis of post-wat-trade 
Recent revelations-of the internal condition of China 
and of the split between two virtually independent 
regions have been more agi Sy in business than 
political circles, and a satisfactory settlement 

with the Conumunists is clearly desirable if American 
industYialists are to launch out on an extensive 


China trade programme with confidence. At the same 
time China, while recognising the benefits that she 
will aah from the cooperation of American interests 


and the export of American capital to China, is not 
likely to put herself economically in the hands of 
the United States, and will wish to cmtinue to 
balance the interests of the British Comnonwealth 

and @#eeeoeeeene 4 


and the United States in the manner in which 


S 
she has for so long been adept. 


Vv 


(SD3) H. TREVELYAN. 


Washington {De Gi re 
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[F 5574/16/10] 
Mr. Eden to Sir H. Seymour (Chungking). 


(No. 426. Secret.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, 6th December, 1944. 

I TRANSMIT to your Excellency herewith a copy of a memorandum by 
Sir Humphrey Prideaux-Brune on Anglo-American co-operation in China. 

2. The present American predominance in China is the result partly of 
historical development over a long period and partly of more immediate war-time 
causes such as lend-lease and the decision to wl China in the area of American 
strategic responsibility. 

3. Whatever the causes, the Americans seem to be well on the way to 
establishing a virtual monopoly in China in the military, political and economic 
spheres. Sir Humphrey Prideaux-Brune’s memorandum draws attention to some 
of the potential disadvantages of this situation. 

4. It is possible that this is only a passing phenomenon which will disappear 
gradually with the special circumstances of the present time. The preponderating 
inflnence which the Americans exercise in Free China will not necessarily extend 
to the remainder of the country as and when it is liberated from Japanese 
occupation, although the part which the Americans may be expected to play in 
the rehabilitation of China may ensure them a considerable degree of influence 
even after the end of the war. The position may alter also when trade is resumed 
and the flow of goods is again more on a commercial than on a governmental basis. 
It may nevertheless be some time, owing to the inevitable restriction on the grant 
of credits and the other difficulties under which our export trade will suffer in 
the immediate post-war years, before British interests are able to compete on equal 
terms with American business men. 

5. lam naturally anxious to see British influence and British trade restored 
in China. It is clearly undesirable that this process should degenerate, either in 
the political or the economic sphere, into selfish rivalry with the United States, 
with whom it would be preferable, if possible, to proceed in co-operation. This 
does not preclude the encouragement and support of legitimate British interests. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that our aim should be to foster and develop those 
interests to the maximum, but to do so in the closest possible understanding with 
the Americans. 

6. So far as the Americans are concerned there seem to be influences working 
both for and against such co-operation. A hopeful sign is the offer to collaborate 
with us in setting up machinery to deal with the civil supplies which the Chinese 
will want to import when the transport situation improves, 7.¢., when Chinese 
seaports are reopened to the Allies. This offer is now under consideration here. 
Another encouraging indication is the recent remark made to Mr. Lund of 
Messrs. Brassert by Mr. Vincent of the State Department, that he would like to 
see real Anglo-American co-operation in China. — 

7. Certain preliminary studies are now being undertaken with a view to 
laying the foundations of our future China policy. In the first place, this 
department is engaged in collecting all the facts relevant to the eventual relief of 
British subjects now interned in China and to the restoration of British 
commercial rights and interests in that part of China now occupied by Japan. 
Secondly, the Far Eastern Committee, whose previous work came to an end with 
the outbreak of war with Japan, has now been revived and, among its first tasks, 
is engaged in a survey of British economic interests in China. 

8, Ishall be glad to receive any views which you may desire to offer on the 
enclosed memorandum and on the above observations on it, 

9. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty's Ambassador at 
Washington and to the political adviser to Admiral Mountbatten. 

I am, &e. 
ANTHONY EDEN, 
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Enclosure. 


Anglo-American Co-operation in China. 


BROADLY speaking it may be said that foreign influence as it has afiggys 
the evolution of China in modern times has been in the main a combined Anglo- 
American influence. In the 19th century the British took the lead in the opening 
up of China, and as a result they acquired an undisputed political leadership an 
their commercial intercourse with China struck deep roots. But at the same time 
British policy became associated in the Chinese mind with imperialism and the 
“unequal treaties.’’ Meanwhile American influence also began to make itself 
felt, principally in the educational and philanthropic fields. In course of time 
this produced an abundant harvest of goodwill, reinforced by the association in 
the Chinese mind of American policy with an attitude of altruism and of 
sympathy towards Chinese aspirations, 

2. These historical divergencies notwithstanding, the net result is a 
synthesis of the British and American elements. The Chinese know that on the 
essential issue of the welfare and independence of China, Great Britain and the 
United States are at one, and in the last analysis the Anglo-American similarities, 
reflecting common standards, social, ethical and cultural, have a deeper signifi- 
cance than minor variations in State policy, imaginary or real, 

3. Since 1939, under the stimulus of the world crisis, the American position 
in China has suddenly expanded. It has developed, as it were at one step, into 
a general and practically overwhelming predominance. The effects of this are 
described in the following passage in a note written by Sir Eric Teichman 
in 1943 :— 


“China has thrown herself into the arms of the Anglo-Saxon Powers; 
but this means in practice primarily into those of the United States. There 
are reasons, historical, cultural and political, for this. Comparing China’s 
foreign policy in 1943 with her attitude of ten years earlier, nothing is more 
striking than her dependence on America and her acceptance of American 
leadership in her affairs. Signs of this meet one at every turn, alike in the 
cultural, diplomatic, economic, financial and military fields. China looks 
primarily to America, not Britain, to defeat Japan; to furnish her with the 
sinews and materials of war; and to build up the great new China after 
the war is won. On our side, because we are not in a position to do otherwise, 
we have accepted this condition and have abdicated from the position of 
leadership which we have occupied in China for the past hundred years. 
China is by agreement regarded as in the American theatre of war, a decision 
the consequences of which seem to become more far-reaching every day; we 
are not in a position to keep pace with the United States in the furnishing 
of fmancial, economic and material assistance to the Chinese and their 
Government; and in the diplomatic sphere, where ten years ago we naturally 
took the lead, we now wait anxiously to see what the American Government 


may do.”’ 


4. This is the position to-day, but somewhat modified by the gradual change 
in the general state of feeling between China and America. The Chinese in 
China have come to close quarters with Americans of quite different types from 
the missionaries, doctors and educationists to whom they have owed so much in 
the past, and the intimacies of co-operation in the war effort have produced the 
inevitable friction and disillusionment. At the same time the Americans in 
America have been going through a somewhat precipitate revulsion of feeling 
about China, which has been gaining in momentum and expressiveness, from 
the aftermath of Mme. Chiang’s over-dramatised visit to the States to the recent 
contretemps over General Stilwell. This will no doubt find its level in time, but 
while it continues to run its course as primarily a Sino-American issue the 
process is likely to be slow. j 

5. The President has made it clear that American policy as regards China 
remains unchanged, and things are going ahead in Chungking, apparently on 
the assumption that a position which amounts to a virtual American monopoly 
is satisfactory, at any rate for the time being. On a long view, an American 
monopoly must run counter to Chinese susceptibilities, and, it must be presumed, 
to Russian susceptibilities as well. It could hardly fail also to have a bearing 
on various problems which concern others besides the Americans and the Chinese, 
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for instance, the rehabilitation of foreign business interests in China, of which 
our own are much the largest, and the destinies of Hong Kong and Indo-China. 
In the general interest an eventual broadening of the basis seems eminently 
desirable. 

6. The vigour with which the Americans are acting in the China field 
; Nei that they may not yet have formulated any very definite ideas of what 
WPL! going to lead to, or of its eventual adjustment to our own participation in 
that field. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to Sino-American-British co-operation 
is the latent suspicion, in China and in the States, of the imperialism which is 
believed still to colour British policy in the Far East. It seems that nothing is 
likely to dispel this except tangible evidence extending over a period that we have 
come up to date in this respect. 

7. It does not seem that we could win wholehearted admission to co-operation 
without this. Once satisfied on this point China and America would both become 
more receptive, and we should be on a good footing for offering help in solving the 
problems of the day. The Communist problem, for instance, is the sort of thing 
which is apt only to become aggravated as a result of direct pressure by a single 
foreign Power. But better results might be achieved by the exercise of a friend] 
influence by China’s two allies working together tactfully and in harmony with 
Chinese public opinion. 

8. Political co-operation with China after the war would, it seems, be most 
appropriately conducted on a United Nations basis. It isa concept which appeals 
to the Chinese mind, and in fact it, or its prototype, is one of the things they claim 
to have invented. It is the natural successor, in the new era, to the 19th century 
concept, which undeniably connoted imperialism and one-sided treaties, If China 
survives the war it will be incumbent on her to make her contribution to the world 
security plan, and this will involve giving not only the skill and intellectual power 
of her statesmen and the goodwill of her vast population, but also a material con- 
tribution to the safeguarding of the peace. The re-settling of vast numbers of 
unfortunate peasant conscripts and the forming of an appropriate reserve for 
world security purposes is probably by far the greatest political and economic 
problem wie hina has to look forward to in the post-war period, and she can- 
not possibly be expected to attempt it on her own initiative and by her own 
unaided efiorts. The United States might reasonably take a leading part in 
encouraging and facilitating a solution, but it is an issue which concerns all Far 
Eastern countries and all countries which have interests in that part of the world. 
Presumably, India will also desire to make a contribution to the safeguarding of 
the peace in Asia, and there will be an obvious need for co-ordination of efforts in 
this direction. 

9. The question of the future prospects for foreign commercial and 
industrial enterprise in China is at present enveloped in a haze of uncertainties. 
There is talk of American ambitions in this field, and Mr. Wallace’s pronounce- 
ments after his vitit to China invested it with the romance associated with a 
certain kind of Hollywood drama. But the scale of American endeavour and the 
forms it is likely to take will presumably not become apparent for some time to 
come. At present the only tangible signs seem to be the deliberations of business 
representatives in New York, who are studying questions of post-war trade with 
China much in the same way as the China Association is doing in London, and 
the despatch by the United States Government of experts to plan an improvement 
in China’s war production. Meanwhile, the extent to which we and the Americans 
recognise the principle of ‘‘ co-operation ”’ or joint consultation, as regards plans 
for the post-war period, is at present in a state of considerable obscurity. 

10. An approach to these and other cognate problems will be easier when 
the Far Eastern Committee’s survey of British economic interests in the Far East 
has been completed. So far as China is concerned, the rehabilitation of established 
British interests seems to be the first thing to consider, and it is possible that the 
preliminary study of this problem in which the Foreign Office is now engaged 
will suggest possibilities, if not necessities, of co-operation with the Americans. 
who will be faced with a similar problem, though smaller in actual dimensions. 

11. Having regard to the immense complexities and difficulties to be faced 
in the post-war era it is perhaps justifiable to hope that there will be, to some 
degree, a combination of British and American influence in the economic field in 
China. The only sound criterion is the genuine interest of China, but that pre- 
‘sumably is a highly debatable question, if seldom debated. It seems, at any rate, 
not certain that, in the conditions of the post-war world, it will be to the best 
interests of her people that China should plunge into a full-scale industrial 
revolution, a hundred years later than Europe and America. Yet that is what 
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officials in Chungking are proposing to do, with an eye no doubt to the mainten- 
ance of Kuomintang supremacy, and the idea seems to be receiving some American 
encouragement. 

12. The cultural field in some respects is the most important of all; indeed, 
considering China’s position in Asia, her present stage of evolution, and the réle 
which she must sooner or later play in a new order, it seems clear that, on a ne 
view, it is essentially the most important. If this is felt to be looking tomar 
ahead, for the purposes of this discussion, it may be noted that, on a short-term 
view, the future prosperity and welfare of the foreign communities in China will 
be affected by nothing more than by the attitude and outlook of the Chinese 
educated classes, In this sphere of cultural relations there has already, as between 
the British and the American endeavours, been a general harmony of aim and no 
small measure of practical co-operation. As suggested at the beginning of this 
note, community of language and community of standards and even, broadly 
speaking, of traditions, have produced an Anglo-American fusion, in the broad 
effects achieved in the past few decades in their spheres of activity. It might be 
of advantage if the Far Eastern Committee could appoint a small sub-committee 
to study the possibilities of future co-operation, in consultation with the British 
Council. 

H. PRIDEAUX-BRUNE. 

27th November, 1944. 
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oF 962/57 /10] 
a Mr. Wallinger to Mr. Eden.—(Received 14th February.) 


No. 93. Secret.) 
ir, Chungking, 24th January, 1945. 

IN paragraph 11 of the memorandum enclosed in your despatch No. 426 of 
the 6th December Sir Humphrey Prideaux-Brune draws attention to a fact too 
often ignored—that the only sound criterion for the economic organisation of 
post-war China is the genuine interest of China. In the long run I fancy that 
those foreign concerns will be successful and prosperous in this country which 
have worked most efiectively in that interest. 

2. I share Sir Humphrey’s fears of the consequences for China of a too 
rapid plunge into industrial revolution. ‘‘Industrialisation’’ bas been 
something of a slogan in recent years; but I think that both Chinese leaders and 
their American advisers have become aware of the dangers of an over-sudden 
change and that, in any case, the mass sense of the Chinese peasantry would work 
to prevent any violent swing of the Chinese economic balance. 

3. Meanwhile, and primarily as a war measure whose degree of permanency 
it is not yet possible to assess, the United States have undoubtedly established 
a sort of monopolistic control of the external economy of Free China; and it may 
not be wise to count on disillusionment on either side to break that control. The 
revulsion of popular feeling in America, to which Sir Humphrey draws 
attention, is likely, I think, to be a passing phenomenon, and I note that the Luce 
publications, for instance, are already sheering away from the ‘‘ debunking’’ 
line. The Stilwell episode is past and already, I feel sure, regarded as quite 
unimportant. On the Chinese side, while there is historical reason to believe 
that the Chinese will wish to distribute their eggs into different baskets, we must, 
I think, add to the suspicion of British ‘imperialism’ the existing doubts 
whether Britain either can, or wishes to, help China to develop herself. Chinese 
doubts of our ability to help her in the immediate post-war years are perhaps 
comprehensible; but, as His Majesty’s Ambassador suggested in his telegram 
No. 34 of the 12th January, the doubts felt here about our desire to rebuild China 
are damaging to us, and this misapprehension, like that about our 
*“ imperialistic ’’ aims, requires to be dispelled. It is unfortunate that American 
policy, which has helped China in the last few weeks to set up ‘‘ modern’”’ 
machinery for the expansion of her production and transportation potential, is 
often expressed in the press and by individual Americans in such a way as, 
whether consciously or not, to encourage the belief in these mistaken ideas. 

4. This policy is, indeed, primarily a war-time policy; but it is certainly not 
seen in China as being exclusively a war-time policy; and the links which are 
being formed now will not all be broken by Japan’s defeat. Nevertheless, we 
should have certain assets to offer when the time comes; and I neither see any 
real reason to fear that the present “‘ virtual monopoly’ in China need be 
lasting, nor that the breaking of that monopoly will be against the genuine 
interest of China. 

5. In the immediate post-war world America will no doubt take the lead 
in the rehabilitation of this country. But is it not probable that the existence 
of considerable British vested interests in the old treaty ports may give us certain 
advantages at that stage over the great financial and industrial resources of the 
United States? In those places we may expect, or at least hope, to have both the 
experience and many of the required facilities—docks, warehouses, banks, 
distribution machinery and the like. Our co-operation in the task of providing 
for China’s rehabilitation should therefore be welcome both to America and to 
China. 

6: Taking,a longer view, there are many lines of interest to the China 
market in which we may be able successfully to compete with America. Among 
such are export services, business management, shipping, banking, insurance 
and the provision of many types of manufactured goods and, if we include 
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Empire products, of such primary commodities as wool, wheat and rice. Such 
competition need not and should not affect Anglo-American political relations, 
for it is certainly to the advantage of neither that by permitting ourselyessto 
divided instead of stimulated by competition, the Chinese may find it Ply 
to play one against the other and eventually to seek other providers, s ais 
Japan and Germany or indeed Czechoslovakia and Belgium for a large 
proportion of their requirements. 

7. It would therefore seem that there is a possible line of approach to the 
United States authorities concerned, with a view to the rationalisation of Anglo- 
American co-operation in the post-war development of China. America would 
contribute her greater immediate financial and industrial potential, and we our 
experience and our established interests; and our offer can be backed up. by 
the argument that cut-throat competition will ultimately serve neither party. 

8. But what about American (and _ Chinese) suspicion of our 
“imperialism ’’? This is, of course, an obstacle to Anglo-American collabora- 
tion not only in the China field; and the difficulties of surmounting the 
obstacle are not diminished by the fact that it is basically unreal. In China, 
British imperialism has come to be identified closely with the extra-territorial 
system, which we took the lead in building up; but the fact is that in the China 
of the future some of thé safeguards of decent administration may not be forth- 
coming, for it is justice and order that ‘‘ imperialism ’’ did provide, both here 
and in other parts of the world; and it is of interest to note that the State 
Department recently reacted strongly to a report from the United States Embassy 
here than an American citizen had been the victim of a miscarriage of justice. 
Perhaps, therefore, an approach to the Americans may be possible on the lines 
that in China the old ‘‘ imperialism ’’ of extra-territoriality has been swept away 
but that we atid America have an interest in seeing that justice and order remain 
—in fact, that British subjects and American citizens may live and work in 
China in decency and security. It is in our mutual interest to co-operate in 
advising and guiding China in the establishment of those conditions which may 
soon be made the subject of legislation. Would we not stand a better chance of 
ensuring that that legislation is reasonable by co-operation and consultation 
and, if necessary, by joint and agreed approach to the Chinese? We negotiated 
in parallel to terminate extra-territoriality; there seems to be no reason why 
our two commercial treaties should not be as nearly identical as our treaties 
abolishing extra-territoriality; and much advantage in proceeding in step in 
their negotiation. 

9. It is, of course, impossible to assess in Chungking the probability of 
success of such an approach to Washington; but it seems that the approach 
would be worth while if only for the purpose of clearing the ground. And if 
the Americans accept our request for collaboration they might be prepared at 
once to offer an earnest of their good intention by allowing us to have a copy 
of the forthcoming report by Judge Helmick (see Chungking Monthly Summary 
for November 1944, paragraph 31; and paragraph 38 of the Summary for 
December), on his investigation into Chinese legislation and the judicial system. 

10. Finally, it seems pertinent to add that the only reason why healthy 
commercial rivalry between Britain and the United States in China should 
degenerate into embittered rivalry would be an attempt by the Americans to take 
advantage of their present monopolistic position to tie up China with post-war 
contracts on a big scale. I doubt whether the process can be carried so far as 
vitally to damage our interests; the Chinese themselves are aware of the danger 
and American businessmen are less experienced and therefore more cautious 
than ours in the China field; but the point seems to be one that can properly be 
taken up with Washington. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
in Washington and to the political adviser to ere Mountbatten. 

I have, &e. 


G. A. WALLINGER. 
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NEWS FROM INDIA 


Section No.4," INDIA AND VORLD AFFAIRS °° February 19, 1945, 
Serial No, 13... Ai Psi 


U.S. Congress To Take Up India Bills on March 7 
v 


| 
Vashington, gna | 16: Congressional action on Bills, which put 
India in the same class with the leading nations of Europe and. 
warice as far as immigration to the United States is concerned, ium. . 
likely to start on March 7, it is learnt from the House dead befese abet 
Immigration Committee which has tentatively fixed that date to L's deselected) 
open its hearings on the Indian question, hss wie, 
Bi bk 


Besides the three Bills already reported as offered in the | 
House on this subject Senator Arthur Capper has introduced a similar 
Bill in the Senate, Thus both Houses of the Congress are involved 
in the matter, 


The three Bills would make citizens of India eligible for 
U.S, citizenship and create for them immigration quotas based on 
the percentage of Indians in the U,S.A, in 1890, the same formula, 
was used recently for China, The quotas are very small but they 
remove the discrimination previously existing against Asiatics, 


Bills proposing similar treatment_for Filfpnos and Koreans 
are pence efore Congress, The House Immigration Committee today 
voted favourably on the Philippines Bill sending it to the House, 


. The fourth India Bill merely grants citizenship to certain 
Indians already here, - United Press of America, 


Indo=Soviet Cultural Relations, 


The desire to strengthen, cultural reletions between Soviet 
iussia and India ig expressed in a cable from the U.S.S.R, Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, Moscow, to the 
Indian People's Theatre Association, Bombay, which is now running 
a series of performances in Calcutta, 

__,the cable adds that the society is anrioug to acquaint 
Soviet Theatre workers with the life and work of their colleagues 
in India and to receive material on the ancient and modern theatre 
in India, in the form of periodicals, photographs, books and 


31 bums ‘ 


"We in turn shall be glad to gend you atiy material on the 
Soviet Theatre that might interest you, We are sure that such 
contacts will strengthen the cultural relations between our two © 
countries, the society adds, A,P. 


U.S.A. And India's Post-war Needs 


New Delhi, February 15: Asked what he thought to America's 
attitude in meeting India's post-war requirements of capital . 
goods, Dr, P.S. Lokanathan, who hag just returned from the United 
States after attending the wigs Business and Pacific Relations 
Conferences, in an interview to the Cee ete said he was 
afraid that the-huge relief and rehabilitation needs of Europe 

and of war-devastated China were going to get a Se aged priority 
than the reconstruction and development requirements of countries 
like India, A lot would depend, however, on several unforeseenable 


eau. factors, 


ear Dias February 19,1945, 


factors, such as the political complexion of post-war Europe 
and China, the solution of the problem of bringing back 
millions of demobilized men back into industry in America 

nd the extent = post-war international economic co-opération, 
Hindustan Times). . 


PLANES "WORLDWIDE RANGE IN NEXT war, 
HOTSPRINGS, VIRGINIA, TUESDAY = T i MPORTANCE OF 
STRATEGIC BASES IN T FAR EAST WS MINIMISED TODAY BY T BRITISH 
AND UNITED’ KINGDOM DELEGATE To T INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON, 
PACIFIC RELATIONS, "BECAUSE IN T NEXT WAR AEROPLANES WILL Bit 
ABLE TO OPERATE ON A RADIUS COVERING T WHOLE WORLD FROM THR 
HOME SASE, AND FLEETS WILL YE ABLE TO CARRY THR OWN: AERODROIES 
Wi THEN," 
MILITARY SPECIALISTS ALSO DISCOUNTED T EFFICACY OF: AN 
INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE BECAUSE "THR 1S A 50=50 
CHANCE TT THEY WOULD BE AT T WRONG PLACE aT T WRONG’ TT Mit # 
REGIONAL SECURITY FORCES DISTRIBUTED AMONG VARIOUS PARTS 
OF T WORLD WR PROPOSED INSTEAD. 
AN INDIAN DELEGATE, SHIVA RAO, TOLD REUTERS CORRES 
TT T CONFERENCE HAD BEEN DOMINATED BY CONSIDERATIONS OF COLLECT} ¥E 
SECURITY, AND TT THR WS NO SEPARATE TREATMENT OF T FULL INDI AN 
PROBLEM. 
"EVERY ASPECT OF T INDIAN PROBLEM", HE SAID, “ws 
BROUGHT UP BY INDIAN DELEGATES, WE FOUND GENERAL SUPPORT FOR 


OUR PLEA TT INDIA MUST BE INDEPENDENT AT T EARLIEST MOMENT. 

"BRITISH PROPAGANDA HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL To A LARGE EXTENT 
IN PERSUADING PUBLIC OPINION IN. T Uss. TT T (89VE. OF tNOJAB 
INDEPENDENCE 1& NO LONGER IN QUESTION, BUT WILL We SETTLED 
AUTOMATICALLY AFTER T WAR 43 SQON AS bemtA hel Peg 2 
GENERAL AGREEMENT. # REVYER 0708 . 
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SECRET = ‘eatee October 11, 1944 


Ref : 1401/49/44 


My dear Anthony, 


In your letter of September 24 (AN 3582/ 
2677/G) you said you hoped I would some time be 
able to tackle Wallace about the Far Bast. An 
opportunity arose when I gave 2 party here for 
the Chinese delegates to Dumbarton Oaks a few 
days ago. I went at him fairly straight, md 
am following up what I said in a letter of which 
I enelose a copy. He took what I said very well, 
and said in self defence that he had told ang 
Kei-shek that if he wanted to make sure of his 
job after the war, he would have to get on with 

» @8 well as with the United States! 


I hope it may at least have the effsoct 
of making him rather more reserved in futures 


(SGD) HALIFAX 


The Right Honourable 
Entheny Bden, %.C., U.P., 
ebe« ete. ete. 
Foreien Office, 
LONDON, SeWele 


October 9, 1944 


My dear Vice-President, 

You told me when you were up here two or 
timee days ago at the party we had for the Chinese 
Gelegation that I might put om paper whet you 
were reported to have said in China, that had 
caused some disquiet in Londons 

There were two passaces, one from a speech, 
and the other from a comamique, which they did 
not like mich at home! You were quoted officially 
as saying at the state banquet in Chungking that 
“in Asia there are political and racial entities 
now in a state of colonial dependency, whose aspir- 
ations to self-government should receive prompt 
and positive attention after victory". Secondly, 
& passage from a press commmique issued jointly 
in your name and that of the Generalissimo on 
your departure for Kunming reads as follows: 


"Enduring/ 


The Honourable 
Henry As Wallace, 
Vice-President of the United States. 


2. 


"Enduring peace in the Pacific will 
dapend on TEAS (S} recognition of the 
fundamental right of presently dependent 
Asiatic peoples to self-government and the 
early adoption of measures in the political, 
economic and social fields to prepare them 
for self-govermment within a Specified 
practical time-Linit’. 

T néed herdly say that far from dis+« 
agreeing with the objective of self-government for 
GCependent peoples, this 1s the aim towards which 
we have been workinc persistently for many yoars. 
Ané we fed] that, oratever mistakes we may have 
nade from tine to time, our record on the whole 
is one of which we have no cause to be ashamed, 
We have not only helped to statehood and indepen} 
dence the self-governing Dominions, but within 
the last twenty years have brought Ugypt and Traq 
to solf-governmgnt and independence, Although 
they are in a different category, we have even 
during the war helped Syria and the Lebanon to 


independence, / 


independence, and rostered independence te 
Abyssinia, We have promised full self-government 
to India with tha right of voting herself out of 
the Commonwealth if sho wants, and in colonial 
areas we have suocessfully developed a high 
degree of self-government, All this has been a 


policy in mo way confined to isolated cases or 
special areas, For that reason the implication - 

- im the romarks quoted that we have not even begun 
our task is one which is 11l-received, both by 
the British public and by these people who have 
been devoting their lives precisely to these 
objectives. And as I told you my people took 
very strong exception to what appeared like a 
joint lecture addressed to them by yourself and 
Chiang fai<-Shekl. It is true, of dourse, that your 
remarks were not specifically aimed at us, but 
|to Judge by the general coment on such observa~ 
‘tions 2¢ seems to be Indie and the British 
Golonies to which they are usually taken to refers 

May Iy as I am writing, take the opper- 
tunity of laying one other tiresome chost which 


oceastonally/ 


= & @ 


occasionally appears with the encourazement of 
those who seek to disturb normal Anglo-American 
relationss iI have at times heard it said that 
Britain desires a relatively strong Japan after 
the war ~ with what object I am never quite able 
to find out. In any case, there is no truth 
whatever” in the story. We are, as you imow, 
determined to help to get the Japanese unfier and 


to help to keep them under. If anyone pauses to 


reflect what the Japanese have done to us and 
to Oux poople in the Par Gast, any other policy 
would be inconceivable. I should ifke to say 
too there is no truth in an ellegation sometines 
made that our Government and people do not desire 
to see a stronc and united China after the wars 
On the contrary, it is our wish and determination 
to do all in our power to promote Chinese strength 
and unity. 

I have written with complete frankness as 
Tt am sure you would wish me to, If you ever had 


tine/ 


time and eared to have a chat about all this 
I should be very happy, and be always at 


‘your disposal. 


Yours very sincerely, 


' (SGD) HALIFAX 


CONFIDENTIAL 
NOTES FOR REGISTRY. 
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SUBJECT. 


Opinion among U5. residents in 
China of present internal 
situation, 


FOR USE BY DEPARTMENT ONLY. 
Please see submission at Ext. 3605/4). 


The attached reply from the 
Counsellor at the Chungking Embassy 
emphasizes that UeSe interest in China 
is for the moment almost exclusively 
military, as exemplified by the public 
utterances of General Hurley and Mr. 
Donald Nelson, though anxiety is also 
felt at the prospective difficulties 
involved in conducting a trade in 
divided Chinas Enthusiasm for Yenan 
is now as irrational as formerly for 
Chungking, while the attitude of 
Russia is a matter for wild. 
speculation. 

Paragraph 4 is of particular 
interest; the suggestion that Tunan 
Sheng was removed from Sink 
because his policy was too offensive 
to the Russians has been made before, 
but since the date of the present 
papers, HeM, Consul, Urumchi, has 
decisively dismissed this 
interpretation, and it is possible 
that the Chungking Embassy would now 
no longer adhere to ite 


In paragraph 6, Mr Wallinger 
endeavours to assess post-war Chinese 
policy 


policy. Her nationalism may be larcely temporary, 
the product of physical isolation, but present 
trends seem designed to wear dovm the more 
hopeful elements (presumably this means that i. 

as internal differences grow more acute, 
extremists on both sides are likely to become 
dominant). The material help which the U.S.A. 

can afford is likely to be decisive, and 

perhaps Vice President Wallace's Seattle broadcast 
of 9th July (Ext. 3605/l,) was intended partly 

as a warning to the Chinese Government that the 
UeSe was free to make a choice of the 

recipients of her favours. 
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_ NDEXE 
PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL | 
My dear Bennett, Lo raaa 


t am frightened to draft. in reply to your letter of 


suguat 12th (#356H0/1776/10) about Vice-President Wallace's 
Seattle spestn, because field it opens for speculation 
4s so vast that my pen may run away with me. However the 


Ambassador will have used his blue pencil before you see 
the letter? 


2. We here have no doubt that “the idea of possible 
post-war trouble in China or between China and the U-5-SeRe 
must have got around among (American) businessmen". So 
far as Americans now in China are concerned, this and the 
prospects of Kweilin holding out are their main themes 
of conversation; and you will have appreciated, from 
recent correspotdence from us, that the opening up of 
Yenan to American military " enetration" has provided 
them with spicy items, brought down by the aircraft which 
maintain weekly contact with Colonel Barrett's mission. 


care 


3. Once again our American cousins seem to have 
emotionalisea en utterly Chinese situation. The press 
correspondents and the menbers of the mission, released 
from the enervating and complacent atmosphere of Kuomin- 
tang China, have reacted strongly and, I cannot help 
thinking, somewhat unreasonably to the apparently vigor- 

| ous and unified spirit of the Border Regions; and the 
picture they paint of what they have found is certainly 

| more rosy than the facts warrant. The result has been 
that speculation among the Americans here has run riot.’ 
There are those who claim that Russia will come in against 
Japan in due season, if only to be able to purvey arms 
and equipment to the Yenan regime in such quantities as 
will make their continued existence, at least sah 

=— whole 
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whole area North of the Yellow River, a virtual 
’ certainty. Would they establish, it is asked a 

completely independent regime? Or would they be semi- 
dependent from the U.S-5.Re? Would a show-down with the 
Kuomintang follow? ‘You can see where such speculation 
Leads and there is no need to follow it to its furthest 
ends. That it has, despite the normal tendency of the 
type of American concerned +o be eritical and resentful 
of things Russian, led to increased dissatisfaction 
with the Kuomintang end its leader cannot be doubted, 
One may presume that these views have percolated home, 
and they mist have had some effect on views in the United 
Statese It must be remembered that, while the Americans 
certainly hope to get the ‘Lion's share of the Chinese 
market after the war, their pre-war experience was 
mainly trading with China, as opposed to trading in 

' Ghinae Our owm pre-war experience shows that trade in 

' @ disturbed China is possible, but American enthusiasm 

/ may well have been damped =- probably only temporarily. 


he With regard to the question in the last sentence 
of your letter, there can, I think, be little doubt that 
American policy is being directed towards persuading 
Ghina to come to terms both with the Chinese Communists 
and with Soviet Russia. You will, I expect, have seen 
a copy of a confidential letter dated July 16th from 
Hutchison to Leach of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
in which he discusses precisely this point, as it arose 
out of Mre Wallace's visit. Mre Gauss told Hutchison 
that he has not hesitated to make the point to the 
Generalissimo himself. All the indications that we can 
| gather are that the Generalissimo is utterly unmoved 
and. uncompromising regarding the Yenan regime; but it is 
now being generally claimed that the recently announced 
(but not yet fully effective) change of Governors. in 
Lore Sinkiang (see our telegram No.726 of 50th August) was 
required because General Sheng Shih-tsai hai carried his 
"txuomintangisation" of the Province to such extremes 
that he was imperilling relations with Moscow; and that 
the new man is to go there with the task of smoothing 
out difficulties. If these reports are true, es there 
Ww 


3e 


would seem to be some desire on China's part “to appease 
her more dangerous neighbour". It would also seem, 
however, that the antithesis in your letter between 
currying favour with the United States and appeasing 
the Soviet Union may not exist in fact; and that united 
States favour may, at the present time, be available in 
greater quantities in proportion as Soviet Russia is 
appeased. The fact is that their present dine here is 
probably based largely on military rather than political 
considerationg; and it is pertinent te note that Nelson 
and Hurley in their press conference on Septenber 7th 
found it necessary to say nothing about their task here 
but that they had come to see how they could help speed 
be the process of "licking the Japanese". That process 
11 require, in the American view - and I would not be 
disposed to argue the point - cooperation from the \ 
Chinese Communists whose guerilla and intelligence or \ 
- 4 isations behind the Japanese lines seem to be at leas \\ 
\ as effective as anything the Kuomintang have put up: \\ 
indeed in some areas they undoubtedly have the field, ING 
This is, I think, an important factor in the immediate \ 
situation. N 


6. As to the line the Chinese are likely to follow 
in post-war talks, we do not yet feel compstent to make |. 
@ guess, for the nationalistic aspect of the San Min Chu |. 
I so heavily outweighs in executive policy Sun Yat-sen's | 
other two "principles" that reason may be submerged. Ege: 
Moreover the growing dislike of American “interference" 
is another factor which to-day hardens this nationalism . 
It seems to me however, that these may be passing symp- 
toms. it is easy to be nationalistic when one is as ‘ 

. Ag@lated as China is; but the revolution took place to ¥ 
get vid of isolationiam in the old Chinese sense and one 
hopes that the impact of renewed contacts in and with the 
postewar world will, despite the C.C. clique ete., effect 
‘a changee AS regards America, she is still the goose 
that lays the golden eggs and in the end that will, I 
think, be decisive. But to the Western mind, the present 
predominant trends seem admirably designed slowly to 
destroy those very things which hold out hopes for China's 
future and it remains to be seen whether the process of A 

attrition/ 


he 


attrition is more speedy than the growth of sweet 
reasonableness. 


7. These destructive trends are seen in their 
worst colours in Chiang Kai-shek'’s attitude to Yenan 
and, if a final split were to eccur - and it is certainly 
not out of the question ~- one would expect that Kuomin- 
tang China would find it even more desirable and 
necessary to gravitate to the United States, Conmunist 
China to the Soviet Union. And whither Kwangsi? 


8 One last point. Hudson's memorandum suggests 
that Mr. Wallace's speech was addressed only, or at 
‘Least, mainly to the United statese But was it not 
also for Chinese ears? Did he not also mean to suggest 
to Ghina that unless she comes to terms with her 

|Gommnists and reaches 4 modus vivendi with Moscow, 
| the American goose may migrate? 


Yours Cver, 


Py Signed: the fie wer LETRA 
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partieterty paras pate gt 
With reference to Chungking despatch No. 
the honour to tranamit to you herewith a copy of % made by 27/4 
4 we Rade Mr. Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, at Seattle, 
abu uw Washington, immediately on return from his visit to China and Siberia. 
dic Mr. Wellace’s speech is wmilluminating regarding the purpose of his 
art. journey, and consists mainly of assurances to the people of the Far 
AY -84 estern States that an “Era of the Pacific" is about to open, in which 
ExV 200 9 the United States will exercise a welcome economic leadership. Mr. Wallace 
“qu ’ else assured his audience that he was sure that "China and the USSR will 
take the necessary steps to assure continuing peace", so that apprehen- 
sions on the ground of possible conflict between the two coum ries were 


not well founded, 


Be As a second enclosure I have the honour to transmit to you a 
minute by Mr. Gore-Booth of this Gnbassy on a conversation with it.Jom 
Carter Vincent, Chief of the China Division of the Office of Far mastern 
Affairs in the State Department and formerly Counsellor of the United 
States Mabassy in Chungcing. Mr. Vincent accompanied Mr. Wallace on 
the latter’s journey, and wes present at all the conversations with the 
Generalissimo. It would seem from Mr. Vincent's account thet these 
conversations consisted primrily of efforts by Chiang Kai-shek to con- 
vince his visitors of the soundmess of the position and policy of the 
Chinese Government, in which he appears only to have bean partially 
successful. 


3. Mr. Wallace was also accompanied by an adviser from the Office 
of War Information, Mr. Gwen Lattimore, whose very strong sympathies for 
the Chinese, and suspicions of British Imperialism are already well known 
to His Majesty*s Government, Mr. Lattimore’s public and private remrks 
about China since his return have been singularly general and uninfor- 
mative. He has on occasions stressed the need for the formmlation of a 
g_0 | Per Eastern policy by the United Stetes Government and His Majesty's Gov- 
2 ernment, though he wishes to see the United States Governmat first in 
the ficl@é. He is also mking great play with the alleged need for 
Britain to agree now to give up Hong Kong. A copy of « letter from His 
Majesty's Consulate-General, New York, describing a speech by Mr.Latti~ 


*, 


more is attached. | REG. : jul ly 
= j Ue are era 


The Right Honourable Anthony Mien, M.C. ji.P., 
Bte., ete., ote., 
Foreign Office, London, S.W.1. 


en 


Re 
ae in view of Mr, Wallace's failure te secure renomination to tp 
Vice-Presidency, the political importence of this journey and of its 
influence on Mr. Wallace is uncertain. In any case, it is interesting 
note that the journey itecl?, with ite emphasis on American future in 
amd across the Pacific, falle into a pattern with the Presidmt's recent 
Visit to Honolulu and his message to the American people from the vest 
Goast. 


ZI have the honour to be, 
with the hichest respect, 


Six 
Your most obedient, humble, servant, 
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New York Times, Suly I0th, 1944. 


Following is the text of Vice 
President Henry Wallace’s speech 
as recorded and transcribed by 
THE NEW YORK Times: 


Thank you, Mr, Kizer: 
America seven weeks ago, I have 
visited two great countries— 
Soviet Asia and China. I have 
not stood upon the threshold of 
: countries like a stranger. 
I“Mave been honored with the 
confidence of those who are 
working to shape their countries’ 
destinies. I have been privileged 
to look behind the scenes. 

Today I want to tell you some- 
thing of my experiences of the 
past weeks. 

In the first place, I am today 
more than ever an American. 
The more I examine other coun- 
tries, the more convinced I am 
that the American way of life is 
the best way for us. In the sec- 
ond place, we can and should fit 
our own way of life to coopera- 
tion with other nations and other 
peoples. whose way of life is dif- 
ferent from ours but who need 
our cooperation quite as much as 
we need theirs, and whe are not 
only willing but eager to cooper- 
ate with us. 

In the third place, I.am con- 
vinced that main area of new 
development after this war—new 
enterprise, new investment, new 
trade, new accomplishments—will 
be tn the new world of the North 
Pacific and Eastern Asia. 


Looks to the Pacific Coast 


This will give to our Pacific 
Coast an importance greater than 
it has ever had before, and I am 
glad, returning from Soviet Asia 
and China, that Seattle is my 
port of entry. No city is more 
American in spirit and action 
than Seattle. But no city has 
shown itself more alive to the 
importance of our relations with 
the other areas of the North 
Pacific. 

The spirit is well exemplified, 
not only in your active peace- 
time trade with Asia, but also in 
the University of Washington, 
where for several years you have 
worked on integrating the study 
of the languages, cultures, his- 
tory, politics and economics of 
the Pacific. 

We shall need all our resources 
of knowledge and all our Ameri- 
can readiness to think out new 
ways of tackling new problems 
when we have won the war in 
the Pacific. 

The day will come when the 
Pacific will be cleared of Japs 
and our boys, coming home from 
Tokyo, will land at Seattle, Port- 
Jand, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Then we shall think 
more and more of our West as a 
link with the East of Asia. 


East Declared on the Move 


Those who say that Hast is 
Hast and West is West and that 
the two shall never meet are 
wrong. The Hast of Asia, both 
Chinese and Russian, is on the 
move in a way which is easy for 
any American to understand who 
sees these great areas at first- 
‘hand for himself. The rapid agri- 
cultural and industrial develop- 
ment of this great area means 80 
much to the peace and prosperity 
of the post-war world that 7 am 
glad on my return to America to 
give my impressious of the mani- 
feat destiny of the west of Amer- 
iea and the east of Asia. 

Here in Northwest United 
States we were long held back by 
unfair freight rates and by fail- 

* ure to develop the power inherent 
in the great rivers. But more and 
more we are perceiving the im- 
portance of strentghening our 

| West and especially our North- 
west, RNA 


Trip to. 


Thanks to men. like Norris, 
McNary, Bone and Roosevelt, the 
Northwest during the past ten 
years has rapidly expanded. This 
expansion must continue to the 
limit of its agricultural,’ indus- 
trial and commercial potential- 
ities, This includes Alaska, which 
has not yet begun to measure up 
to its possibilities. Our growth 
must be not merely in terms of 
ourselves, but also in terms of 
Asia, Vigorous’ two-way trade 
with Soviet Asia and China will 
greatly increase the population 
and prosperity of our Northwest. 


“Era of the Pacific’ 


All of this I knew in a theoret- | 
ical way before going to Asla. | 


After having seen as much of the 
industry and agriculture of East 
Asia as any American has seen 
in such a short time, I am more 
than ever convinced that we are 
entering upon what might be 
called ‘‘The Era of the Pacific.” 

~~ Olie-eharacteristic of the Pacif- 
ic era will be the building of 
great airports in parts of the 
world now very thinly inhabited. 
The extent to which the Rus- 
sians have already developed run- 
ways and servici..g for airplanes 
in Bast Asia amazed me. We 


landed at’ perhaps a dozen air- 
ports in Soviet Asia, the names 
of which not one in a thousand 
Americans ever heard. 

it is quite possible that for 15 
or 20 years after this war the air 
route to Asia via Fairbanks, 
Alaska, will not be a money- 
making one, But it is also cer 
tain that our national future re- 
quires that we, in cooperation 
with Russia and the Chinese, 
maintain such a route, Soviet 
Asia during the past 15 years has 
more than doubled its population, 
It is quite possible that the next 
50 years will see a further in- 
crease of more than 30 million 
people. 

I am convinced from what I 
saw of the Amur River region 
that in the southern part of that 
area there will be a great increase 
in population, Russia, as a re- 
sult of her experience with this 
war, will certainly shift much of 
her industry east of the Urals. 
Most of the people who moved to 
Siberia with their factories will 
stay there. 

Everywhere, from Magadan on 


the Pacific Ocean to Tashkent in | 


central Asia, I found the Russian 
people producing to the limit in 
the factory and ‘om the farm. 


| About two-thirds of the work on 


farms and one-third of the work 


' in the factroies is being done by 


women, 
Lend-Lease Supplies in View 


In the factories everywhere T 
found American machinery, some 
purchased before the war but 
most of it obtained under lend- 
lease. The way in which Ameri- 
can industry through lend-lease 
has helped Russia to expand pro- 
duction in Soviet Asia has given 
me an increased admiration both 
for the United States and for 
Russia. 

I found American flour in the 
Soviet Far East, American alum- 
inum in Soviet airplane factories, 
American steel in truck and rail- 
way repair shops, American ma- 
chine tools in shipbuilding yards, 
American compressors and elec- 
trical equipment on Soviet naval 
vessels, American electric shovels 
in open-cut coal mines, Amer- 
ican core drills in copper mines 
of central Asia, and American 
trucks and planes performing 
strategic transportation functions 
in supplying remote bases. 

I found the people, both in po- 
sitions of management and at the 
work benches, appreciative of the 
aid rendered by. the United States 
and the other allies, While it is 
misleading to make any compari- 
son between the huge Soviet in- 
dustrial effort and the amount of 
lend-lease aid we have been able 
to give the U.S.S.R., I am con- 
yinced from what I saw in Siberia 
and central Asia that lend-lease 


tas helped the Rusians in many 


S ib 
difficult and even -critical situa- 

tions on the industrial front, as 

well as on the military front. 

On the rich irrigated land of 

| central Asia a strong cotton in- 
dustry is being rapidly developed. 
At Taskhent, a city of a million 
people, I found experimental work 
in cotton which for its originality 
and practical effectiveness com- 
pares most favorably with the 
best in the United States. Mod- 
ern industry was also flourishing 
at this ancient seat of Eastern 
culture. 

From Tashkent, my farthest 
point west, we turned east to 
Alma Ata, my last stop before 
entering China, There I found 
not only excellent scientific work 
with apples but also the begin- 
nings of a moving-picture indus- 
try which may make Alma Ata 
the Hollywood of central Asia. 
Located atthe foot of the Tien 
Shan — Heavenly Mountains — the 
city is blesséd with a superb cli- 
mate, almost as good as that of 
southern California, 

China is totally different from 
Soviet Asia. 
and anxious to enter the machine 
age, she has not yet been able to 
turn ott, in either modern war 
materials or heavy goods, more 
than a small fraction of her 
needs, This situation should not 
long continue. 

China, with her 450 million peo- 
ple and her great resources, 
should sooner or later prodtce a 
large portion of her requirements 
in the way of heavy and light in- 
dustrial goods and also consumer 
goods, But to modernize her in- 
dustry and train her people China 
needs help. We have thousands 
of technical and business men in 
the United States who are able 
to furnish that help, But the busi- 
ness men in particular want to be 
sure of one thing, They want to 
be certain, before they lay the 
foundations and make the neces- 
sary outlay, that there is no fore- 
seeable likelihood of conflict with- 
in China or between China and 

| Russia, 


For Higher Living Standards 


T am giad to say that I found 
among those with whom I talked 
an outspoken-desire for good un- 
derstanding, and personally I am 
convinced that China and the 
U.S.S.R.,_ will take the necessary 
steps to assure continuing peace 
and to promote cultural and com- 
mercial exchanges among the na- 
tions of the Pacific to the benefit 
of all. 

Asia is the center of the great- 
est land and population masses 
of the world, It is our business 
to be friends with both Russia 
and China and exchange with 
both Russia and China the goods 
and information which will rais; _ 


While she is eager | 
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the standard of living of all our 
peoples. I found the leaders in 
both Soviet Asia and China anx- 
ious for the most friendly rela- 
tionship with the United States 


| 
| 
| 


and expressing the utmost confi- ' 


‘dence in the leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Living standards 
can be raised. Causes of war can 
be removed. 

Failure to concern ourselves 
with problems of this sort after 
World War I is costing us today 
hundreds of billions of dollars 
and a terrible toll of human life. 
To avoid a recurrence of the 
scourge of war, it is essential in- 
sofar as the Pacific basin is con- 
cerned, that relations among the 
four principal powers in the Pa- 
cific—China, the Soviet Union, the 
United States—be cordial and col- 
laborative. 


Puts China's Fate on Trade 


Post-war stability in China is 
dependent upon economic recon- 
struction—agricultural as well as 
industrial—and reconstruction in 
China is dependent upon trade, 
It became clear to me during my 
visit to China that reconstruction 
is going to depend in large meas- 
ure on imports from abroad. It 
will require technical and mate- 
rial assistance from us given on 
a businesslike basis. 

We hear much about industrial 
reconstruction in China. I found 
the Chinese anxious for industri- 
alization. China should be indus- 
trialized. But any industrializa- 
tion of China must be based 
upon agricultural reconstruction, 
agrarian reform, because China 
is predominately a nation of 
farmers. They are good farm- 
ers, as I observed during my 
stay there, but they need a 

| break—a New Deal. 

China should make the neces- 
sary reform but we can help by 
furnishing technicians and scien- 
tific information and, on the 
‘trade level, by selling the Chinese 
agricultural implements, fertiliz- 
ers and insecticides, Ultimately, 
of course, China should make 

| these things for herself. 

‘ China should be self-sufficient 
in foods but I can foresee that 
for many years the Chinese will 
continue to import food products 
from our West—wheat, flour and 
fruits, for instance. In fact, it 
ig not unreasonable to anticipate 
that, with an increase in the 
standard of living of China's con- 
sumers, a healthy exchange of 
food products peculiar to China 
and our West will develop and 
endure. Northwest lumber should 
play an important part in the 
China of the future as it has in 
the China of the past. 


Much Machinery Is Required 

The industrialization of China 
will require machines, and the 
materials of which machines are 
made, During recent years our 
West has been developing facili- 
ties for the production of stéel 
and machinery. These will be in 
demand in China to produce the 
consumer goods which will be 
needed by the masses of East 
Asia. 

Machines for land, sea, and air 
transportation will also be  need- 
ed, Our West is in a particularly 
strategic position to produce for 
the east of Asia airships and sea 
Ships, and the timber, steel and 
aot ar of which they are 


Trade is not a one-way affair— 
it is a swap, sometimes direct and 
sometimes complicated. It seems 
evident that credits will have to 
be employed to finance economic 
development in East Asia. But 
those credits must be repaid, and 
the most satisfactory way to re- 
pay is with goods. So, speaking 
particularly of China, we should 
plan to buy as well as to sell. 

Such typical commodities as 

| wood oil, silks, tea, hides. and 


metals, which formed the bulk of | 


China’s exports to us before the 


war, should form the basis of an | 


expanding Chinese export to the 
United States after the war, ' 
There is a great futures for 
trade between East Asia and our- 
selves. To bring this to pass will 
take not only a sympathetic un- 
‘derstanding of each other’s condi- 
tions and a far-sighted determinia- 
tion to make trade what it should 


e  be—a mutually beneficial transac- 


tion. 


| 
| 


frozen ground of Alaska, Canada 
——— EE ee 


Reports Changes in East Asia 

Day after tomorrow I hope to 
report to President Roosevelt 
certain definite facts which I am 
not at liberty to discuss here, But 
I can say that everywhere I went 
in Eastern Asia I found rapid 
changes. Even in Mongolia, one 
of the most remote regions of the 
world, I found that the changes 
of the past twenty years had 
been very great. The United 
States, together with Russia and 
Great Britain, has a profound in- 
terest in the’ rapid, peaceful 
change of Eastern Asia to the 
more fruitful use of her vast nat- 
ural and human resources. 

Here is a great new frontier to 
which Seattle can furnish much 
in the way of leadership. Our 
scientists must cooperate with 
the Russian and Canadian scien- 
tists in learning how to lick the 
problems of the permanently 


and the north of Siberia. We 
must exchange agricultural and 
weather information. 

I have found a splendid disposi- 
tion on the part of Russian sci- 
entists to cooperate in agricul-, 
tural matters and a frank readi- 
ness on the part of Chinese ad- 
ministrators t6 consider Ameri- 
ca’'s position as well as China's in 
discussing future economic co- 
operation. This gives me great 
hope for the long future, 


Vast Resources Stressed 
The American business man of 
tomorrow should have a broad 


world outlook, I have faith that 
American economic leadership 


| will confer on the Pacific region 


@ great material benefit and on 
the world a great blessing. The 
new frontier extends from Min- 
neapolis via the Coast States and 
Alaska through Jiberia and China 
all the way to Central Asia, } 

Here are vast resources of min- 
erals and manpower to be devel- | 
oped by democratic, peaceful 
methods—the methods not of ex- 
ploitation, but, on the contrary, 
the more profitable method of 
creating higher living standards 
as hundreds of millions of peo- | 
ple. 

It was a wonderful trip. I am 
grateful to President Roosevelt 
for giving me an opportunity to 
talk with people in every walk of 
life in Asia who are aiding us in 
winning this war. With victory 
we can continue to work together 
in peace, | 

We want a higher standard of 
living in America, We want full | 
production, jobs for our boys who 
come home, and peacetime jobs 
for those who are now employed, 
Trade with Russia and China will 


help keep the factories of Amer- 
jea busy in the days which lie 
ahead. We are on our way. 


—— 
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Subject - Vice President Wallace's 
visit to Chungking, 20th to 2th 
June, 192,.. 


The attached papers consist of a 
general report on the visit by H.MM. 
Ambassador, and copies of speeches by 
President Chiang and Mr. Wallace and of 
a Press-statement by itr. Wallace. 


The most interesting points in 
these statements, and also in another 
Press-statement by lir. Wallace, not 
copied to us, are summarized in Sir 
H. Seymour's report as follows: 


. Chinese territorial aspirations, 
5) Chinese racial policy. 

: Srwad Cast 

Mir. Wallace's Seattle speech of 9th 
July, already submitted, is attached Bom 
ammmccismn. (Sex Ex(r 360 5/l) 
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Sopied to; 2D 
M Government of India No.145. ur ee oa Aue Si ° 
> & Bo fees @) Bo, 
me I have the honour to sumit the following report on the 
visit to Chungking of the Vice-President ofthe United States. 


g. MY. Wallace arrived on 20th June by air from Tihwa, where 
he had spent two days, and was met at an aerodrome, sixty miles from 
Chungking, by the President and a large number of Chinese officials 
together with the Heads of Diplomatic Missions in Ohungking. His 
visit had been awaited with the greatest interest by the Chinese. 
Recent military developments have been so little encouraging and 
recent American criticism so little restrained that this flattering 
attention was a much appreciated bala. 


: 3. Mr. Waliace issued a press statemeat immediately after his 
arrival, the salient note of which was given by the suggestion that 
the long Sino-Soviet frontier should be like that between the United 
States of America and Canada - “not one of separation but one joining 
friends together". He compared Sinkiang to the western states, a 
"land of opportunity", and said that what was formerly a “back door" 
would become a “new front door” facing Central Asia. Finally he 
expressed his pleasure at being in China and his sympathy and 
admiration for this country. 4 heavy programme was arranged for 
Zist June. Mr. Wallace was visited by Dr. T.V. Soong, Minister 

for Foreign Affsirs, and afterwards called separately on Dr. Sun Fo 
and Madame Jun Yat-sen. He was entertained to lunch by General 

Ho Ying-ch'in, Minister of War, and afterwards visited a number of 
industrial co-operatives and educational institutions, In the 
evening he was the guest of honour at a state banquet given by the 
President and Madame Chiang. The President's speech of welcome and 
lr. Wallace's reply are enclosed herewith. 


; 4. These speeches are not without interest. On the question 

of post-war organisation President Chiang said “We accept without 
reserve the fundemental principle that all international disputes 
of whatever nature or origin must be settled by peaceful means and 
that peace is one and indivisible. The acceptance of and adherence 
to this fundamental principle constitutes the cornerstone of future 
world security, which should if necessary be backed up by adequate 
international force." He took the opportunity also to repeat 

| China's claim to territories detached from China ~- "we have no 
territorial smbitions. "erriterics which are rightfully ours must 
ef course, as they should, be restored to us". Mr. Waliace's 
formula on this lstter point was, it will be noticed, rather 

| a4ifferent:- “territories forcibly taken from China by Japan will be 
returned". REC MA S Sa 


5. In dealing with the position of Asiatic peoples Mr. 
Wallace took the usual line:- "in Asia there are political and 
racial entities now in a state of colonial dependency, whose 
aspirations to self-governuent should receive prompt and positive 
attention efter victory". He referred to the old Chinese flag 
symbolising the five major racial groups composing the Chinese 
republic (these racial groups have, incidentally, been abolished 
in the second edition of “China's destiny") and to the sympathy for 
racial minorities and weak peoples inc.lcated by Dr, Sun Yat-sen. 
He suggested that the Chinese contd work for an enlightened 
golution of national minority problews within China “just as you and 
we (Chine and the United States) expect to work on an international 
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the early adoption of measures in the political, 
economic and social fields to prepare them for self- 
governuent within a specified practical time-iimit". 
In an article approving these principles, the Ta Kung 
Pau expressed the belief that "the constitution will 
#ive the highest rights of self-government to 


| Mongolia, Tibét™ aiid other places where there are 
| racial minorities”. 


~ © 
10. Nr. Wallace is understood to have had 
several conferences with President Chiang Kai-shek, 
on which Madame Chiang Kai-shek is said to have 
remarked the most important was that which took 
place in a car on the way to the aerodrome. 


I have, etc. 
(Signed). H.J. SEYMOUR. 


t ; 
demilitarization of Japan; understanding and 
collaboration among the fa@tions of the Pacific; 
and self-government for the peoples of Asia. 

I am convinced that we -- Ohinese and Americans <- 
should devote our thought and energies toward the 
attainment of this goal in order that the 
sacrifices of war shall not have been made in 
vain. 


You have in China s sure and inspiring 
guide to conduct in national and international 
affairs. I refer to the San Min Chu I, and I 
wish to give a toast to its author, your great 
statesman --=- Sun Yat-sen, and to his great 
successor --- Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek." 
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Supyect: Vice President Wollists 
Broadcast Speech at Seatble 
9th Jugg 1944. 


The attached papers consist of a 
letter from hir, Sterndale-Bennett of 
the Foreign Office to the Counsellor at 
the Embassy _at Chungking, enclosing copy 
of lir, Wallxs's speech and notes on it 
py Professor Hudson of the Research 
Department, Foreign Office, Professor 
Hudson's very able and interesting 
Minutes on a speech important from every 
view-point are well deserving of 


attention, 
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fundamental importance of agricultural reconstruction in any plans 
for economic or industrial reconstruction was recognised. The 
life-long interest of Vice-President Wallace in agricultural 
development gave him a special understanding of China's egrarian 
problews and enabled him to discuss with president Chiang realistic 
solutions. Vice-President Wallace was confident thet President 
Chiang would find among the American people a willingness to 
co-operate in every practical way with the Chinese people in 
solving sgricultural and related problems posed in Chinese plans 
for economic reconstruction, implementation of which- would mean 
trade relations between Chinese and American business men on a 

{ * putually advantageous basis. 

yao 


‘ 


President Chiang and Vice-president Wallace were 
continually mindful of the fact that the fundamental purpose of 
their Governments is the promotion of the security and welfare of 
the peoples of China and the United States, respectively, and were 
in agreement in believing that pursuit of the broad objectives 
which they had discussed would be in line with the accomplishment 
of that purpose. 
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My dear Wallinger, 


4 OHA bed 
I enclose eopick: ite spgech mace by Vice-President 
Wallace at Seattle on the 9th June on his return to the 
United States from Chine and Russia, end of a note on 
the speech prepared by Hudson of the Research Department. 


we should be glad of your comments on these papers 
and particularly on the point raised in paragraph 4 of 
Hudson's minute. The fact that Wallace found it necessary 
to reassure the United States business man on Sino-*‘ussian 
relations seems to suggest thet business circles in the 
United States of America are rather apprehensive on this 
SCOrés This leads to the question of what role China is 
likely to play in any Four Power talks in which her 
interests are not directly concerned ~ whether she will 
seek to curry favour with the United States or try to 
appease her more dangerous neighbour. Does the Embassy 
feel able to make any forecast about this? 


Yours ever, 


(J.C. Sterndale-Bennett) 


GA. Wallinger, Hage, 
Chungkinge 
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MR. HENRY A. WALLACK ON HIS VISIT TO CHINA AND SOVIET ASIA. 


‘Je The following is the text of a speech delivered over the NBC. 

: Ryee tore from Seattle, Washington, Sunday night, 9th Jane, 1944, 
by Vice-President Henry Ae Wallace, who has just returned from 
a trip to China and Soviet Asia. Toke, 


Since { left the skies above America seven weeks ago, 
I have visited two great countries - Soviet Asia and Chinae I 
have not stood upon the threshold of these countries like a 
strangere I have been honoured with the confidence of those who 
are working to share their countries’ destinies. I have been 
privileged to look behind the scenes« ‘ 


To-day I want to tell you something of my experiences of 
the past weeks. 


In the first place, I am to-gay more than ever an 
American. The more I examine other countries, the more convinced 
I am that the American way of life is the best way for us. In 
thr second place, we can and should fit our own way of life to 
co-operation with other Nations and other peoples whose way of 
life is different from ours but who need our co-operation quite as 
much as we need theirs, and are not only willing but eager to 
co-operate with us. 


In the third place, I am convinced that a main area of 
new development after this, new war enterprise, new investment, 
new trade, new accomplishments, will be in the new world of the 
North Pacific and Bastern Asiae 


This will give to our Pacific coast an importance greater 
than it has ever had before, and I am glad, returning from Soviet 
Asia and China, that Seattle is my port of entrye No city is more 
American in spirit and action than Seattle. But no city has shewn 
it self more alive to the importance of our relations with other 
areas of the North Pacific. This spirit is well exemplified, not 
only in your active peacetime trade with Asia, but also in the 
University of Washington, where for several years you have worked 
on integrating the study of the languages, cultures, history, 
politics and economics of the Pacifice 


We shall need all our resources of Knowledge and all our 
American readiness to think out new ways of tackling new problems 
when we have won the war in the Pacific. 


The day will come when the Pacific will be cleared of 
Japs and our boys, coming home from Tokyo, will land at Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Then we shall think 
more and more of our West as a link with the East of Asiae Those 
who say that east is east and west is west and that the two shall 
never meet are wronge The east of Asia, both Chinese and Russian, 
is on the move in a way which is easy for any American to understand | 
who sees these great areas at first hand for himself. The rapid 
agricultural and industrial development of this great area means 
so much to the peace and prosperity of the post-war world that I am 
glad on my return to America to give ay impressions on the manifest 
destiny of the West of America and the Bast of Asia. 


Here in the North-west U.S. we were long held back by 
unfair freight rates and by failure to develop the power inherent 
in the great riverse But more and more we are perceiving the 
importance of strengthening our West and especiaily our North-west. 


/Thanks 


* Thanks to men like Norris, McNary, Bone and Roosevelt, the North- 
west during the past ten years hag rapidly expanded. This 
expansion must continue to the limit of its egricultural, industrial 
and commercial potentialities. This includes Alaska, which hés 
not yet begun to measure up to its possibilities. Our growth must 
be not merely in terms of ourselves, but also in terms of Asia. 

__ \Vigerous twosway trade with Soviet Asia and China will greatly 

@ increase the population and prosperity of our North-west. 


All of this I knew in a theoretical way before going to 
Asiae After having Seen as much of the industry and agriculture 
of East Asia as any American has seen in such a short time, I am 
more than ever convinced that we are entering upon what might be 
called the “Sra of the Pacific". 


5e One charecteristic of the Pacific era will be the building 
of great airports in parts of the world now very thinly iimhabited. 
The extent to which the Russians have already developed runways and 
servicing for airplanes in Bast Asia amazed me» We landed at 
perhaps a dozen airports in Soviet Asia, the names of which not one 
in a thousand Americans ever hearse 


It 18 quite possible that for 15 or 20 years after this 
war the air route to Asia via Fairbanks, Alaska, will not be a 
money-méeking one. But it is also certain that our national 
future requires that we, in co-operation with Russia and the 
Chinese, maintain such a route. Soviet Asia during the past 
15 years has more than doubled in population. It 18 quite 
ossible that the next 50 years will see a further increase of more 
Xithan 30,000,000 people. 


6. I am convinced from what I saw of the Amur River region 
that in the southern part of that area there will be a great 
increase in populatione Russia, as a result of her experience 
with this war, will certainly shift much of her industry east of 
the Uralse Most of the people who moved to Siberia with their 
factories will stay there. ; 


Everywhere, from Magadan on the Pacific Ocean to Tashkent 
in Central Asia, I found the Russian people producing to the limit 
in the factory and on the farme About two-thirds of the work on 
farms and one-third of the work in the factories is being done by 
womene 


Ta. In the factories everywhere I found American machinery, 
Some purchased before the war but most of it obtained under Lend- 
Leasee The way in which American industry through Lend-Lease 
has helped Russia to expand production in Soviet Asia has given me 
afr incréased admiration for both the U.S. and Russias 


I found American flour in the Soviet Far Bast, American 
aluminium in Soviet airplane factories, American steel in truck 
Q@nd railway repair shops, American machine tools in shipbuilding 
yards, American compressors and electrical equipment on Soviet 
nayal vessels, American electric shovels in open-cut coal mines, 
American core drilis in copper mines of central Asia, and American 
trucks and planes performing strategic transportation functions in 
supplying remote bases. I found the people, both in positions of 
management and at the work branches, appreciative of the aid 
rendered by the U.S. and other allies. 


While it is misleading to make any comparison between the 
huge Soviet industrial effort and the amount of Lend-Lease aid 
we have been able to give the U.S.S.R., I am convinced by what I 
saw in Siberia and Central Asia that Lend-Lease has helped the 
Russians in many difficult and even critical situations on the 
industrial front, as well as on the military front. 


On the rich irrigated land of Central Asia a strong cotton 
industry is being rapidly developed. At Tashkent, a city of a 
million people, I found experimental work in cotton, which for its 
originality and vractical effentiveness compares most fayourd1r 
With the best ig the U.S. modern industry, was also flourishing at 
this ancient seat of eastern culture. 


Prom Tashkent, my farthest point west, we turned east to 
Alma Ata, my 143% stop before entering Chinae There I found not 
only excellent scientific work with apples, but also the beginnings 
of a noving-picture industry which may make Alma Ata the Hollywood 
of Central Asiae Located at the foot of the Tien Shan ~ Heavenly 
Mountains = the city is blessed with a superb climate — almost as 
good as that of Southern California. 


China is totally different from Soviet Asia. While she 
is eager and anxious to enter the machine age, she has not yet 
been able to turn out, in either modern war materials or heavy 
goods, more than & small fraction of her needse This situation 
Should not long continues China, with her 450,000,000 people and 
her great resources, Should sooner or later produce a large portion 
of her requirements in the way of heavy and light industrial goods 
and consumer goods. 


But to modernise her industry and train her people China 
needs heipe We have thousands of technical and business men in 
the U.S. who are able to furnish that helpe But the business men 


, jim particular want to be sure of one thirge They want to be 
~“teertain, before they lay the foundations and make the necessary 


utlay, that there is no forseeable likelihood of conflict within 
hina and the U.3.3.R. 
/ 


I am glad to say that I found among those with whom I 
jtalked an outspoken desire for good understanding; and personally 
I am convinced that China and the U.S.S.R. will take the necessary 
steps to ensure continuing peace and to promote cultural and 
Commercial exchanges among the nations of the Pacific to the 
benefit of alle 


1 Asia is the centre of the greatest land population masses 
of the world. it is our business to be friends with Russia and 
China and exchange with both Russia and China the goods and 
oo which will raise the standard of living of all our 
peo e 


I found the leaders in both Soviet Asia and China anxious 
for the most friendly relationship with the U.S. and expressing the 
utmost confidence in the leadership of President Reosevelte Living 
Standards can be raised. Causes of war can be removed. 


Pailure to concern ourselves with problems of this ,sort 
after World War I is costing us to-day hundreds of billions of 
dollars and a terrible toll of human lifee fo avoid a recurrence 
of the scourge of war, it is essential insofar as the Pacific 
basin is concerned, 4% relations among the four principal powers 
in the pacific - China, the Soviet Unions, the British Commonwealth, 
and the U.S. = be cordial and collaborative. 


Post-war stability in China is dependent upon economic 
reconstruction = agricultural as well as industrial - and 
reconstruction in China is dependent upon trades. I+ became. clear 
to me during my visit to China that reconstruction is going to 
depend in large measure on imports from abroade It will require 
technical and material assistance from us given on &@ businesslike 
pasise 


We hear much about industrial reconstruction in China. 
I found the Chinese anxious for industrialisatione China should 
be industrialised. But any industrialisation of China must be 
based upon agricultural reconstruction = agrarian reform = because 


/cChina ~{ 


4s 


 Ghina is predominantly a nation of fermers. They are good farmers, 
as J observed during my Stay there, but they need a break « a New 


. 


ths China should make the necessary reform, but we can holp 
by furnishing technicians and scientific information and, on the 
trade level, by selling the Chinese agricultural implements 
fertilisers and insecticides. Uitimately, of course, China should 
make these products for herself. 


China should be self-sufficient in foods, but Tt can 
foresees that for many years the Chinese will continue to import 
food ts from our West - wheat, flour and fruits for instances 
In fact, it is not unreasonable to anticipate that, with an inerease 
in the standard of living of China's consumers a healthy er 
of food products peculiar to China and our West will develop a 
enduree North-west lumber should pany an important part in the 
China of the future as it has in the China of the i 


The industrialisation of China will require machines, and 
the materials of which machines are made. During recent years our 
West has been developing facilities for the production of steel and 
machinerye These will be in demand in China to produce the 
consumer goods which Will be needed by the masses of Bast Asiae 


Machines for land, sea&, and aly transportation will also 
be neededs Our West is in a particularly strategic position to 
produce for the East of Asia airships and sea ships, and the 
timber, steel and aluminium of which they are made. 


Trade ie not a one-way affair - it is a swap, sometimes 
direct and sometimes complicated. 1% seems evident that credits 
Will have to be employed to finance economic development in Hast 
Asia, But those credits must be repaid, and the most satisfactory 
way to repay 18 With goods. So, speaking particularly of China, 
we should plan to buy as well as to sell; such typical commodities 
as wood oil, Silks, tea, hides and metals, which formed the bulk 
of China's exports to us before the war should form the basis of 
an expanding Chinese export to the U.S. afer the war. 


' here is a great future for trade between Kast Asta and 
ourselves. To bo this to pass will take only as thetic 
understanding of each other’s conditions and a far-sighted 
determination to make trade what it should be = a mutually 
beneficial transactions 


The day after to-morrow I hope to report to President 
Roosevelt certain definite facts which I am no% at liberty to 
discuss heres But I can say that everywhere I went in Eastern 
Asia I found rapid changes. Even in Mongolia, one of the most 
remote regions of the world, I found that the changes of the 
jast 20 years had been very greate The U-S., together with 
Russia and Great Britain, hes a profound interest in the rapid, 
peaceful change of Eastern Asia to the more fruitful use of her 
vast natural snd human resources. 


‘ Here is a great new frontier to which Seattle can furnish 
much in the way of leadershipe Our scientists must co-operate 

with Russian and Canadian scientists in learning how to lick the 

problem of the permanently frozen ground of Alagka, Canada and the 

north of Siberiae We must exchange agricultural and weather 

informations 1 have found a splendid disposition on the part of 

Russian scientists to co-operate in agricultural matiers and 

a frank readiness on the part of Chinese administrators to consider | 

America's position as well as China's in discussing future economic * 

cosoperation. This gives me great hope for the jong future. 
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compliments. 


w Ashley Clarke, 
With reference to your letter 
(P 5465/525/10) of 29th October about a 
talk With Hornbeck on the commercial. treaty 
question, I think we are all still of the 
Opinion that it would be unreal to 
negotiate now for the reasons already 
given. Furthermore, there seens little 
point in prolonged discussions with 
view to educating Chinese jiinisters and 
officials who may not. be there when t 
negotiations become important. .. As tc 
“Hornhbeck's: view that we could get better 
terms now, we agree. with: you that it would 
be better to wait until Chinese views are 
more fully evolved and we feel that we 
might get better terms for all if and when 
the Chinese Government subscribe to any 
principles: governing financial and 
commercial policy that.may be agreed upon 
between the United lations. We: hope, 
therefore, that attemts will still be 
made to dissuade-the State Department from 
opening nésotiations. 


On the other hand, the risk.to which 
|Hormbeck refers, namely, that what he calis 
higher/ — 
He Ashley Clarke, Lsde, 
Woreipiy Office, S$. Wels 
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DRAFT LETTER 
. Weightman, ESde, C.1I.E., 
Acting Secretary to the 


Government of India 
in the External Affairs Department, 


New Delhi. * 
-16 NOV 1943 
De. eee 
We think Belg ei ene see the 


enclosed d.o. correspondence with the Foreign Office 
Letter to Foreign Office dated 6.10.43 
(with note enclosed). 


Letter from Foreign Office dated 30.10.43 


) wvegerding discussions with 
y] 
(together with notes on Commercial ) 


Dr. Hornbeck, one of the Advisers on 


Treaties with China, Technical Experts 


political relations in the State 
for China). 


Department especially concerned with 
Far Eastern Affairs, who paid a short visit to this 
country recently. 
You will of course note what the Foreign 
Office have said about the informal character of the 


talks and treat them with great discretion. 


(Sad.) R. PEEL 


bse sh have © 
4 ct itihes le 


Ze. hos % otp<Kin. 
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Ext. 6023/43. 


Mr. nN Péel, 


SS REAR: nn pas Rs “tie on Mp Bear hb, te, 
a ea 
Cth J Kau LT An a1tg, & Ok (hilink’ bas . (ar 


if fetes fe lAcseprtin scan eee 


Ae Jes i Mail Marfa LW 1.) 

We have received the Foreign Office notes on the informal 
conversations with Dr. Hornbeck, one of the Advisers on Political 
Relations in the State Department, especially concerned with Far 
Eastern affairs, who paid a short visit. to this country recently. 
Sir D. Monteath has already recorded his conversation with Dr. 
Hornbeck in a note flagged below. 


The points which will interest the E.40. Department are:- 


+3) Supply routes. 
2) Chinese seamen. 
Very little seems to have been said on these subjects. 

(3) Commercial treaties with China. 
The Foreign Office have recorded a separate note on this subject 
which is of considerable interest. The E.& 0. Department may 
also be interested to glance at the note of the conversation on 
Technical Experts for China which may perhaps have cleared the air 
a little. 


Mr. Patrick will be interested to see paragraph 5 of Mr. 
Ashley Clarke's letter on the subject of Mr. John Davies and his 
functions. 


Our complaints of the circumstances of the "smuggling" of 
Madame Chiang Kai Shek across India never seem@ to be addressed 
to the right quarter - each Department throws the hee tel 
on to the other. But at [fst we have paseumemmbaie: by tee, 
every opportunity to register the ex-Viceroy's protest. It is 
suggested that some of the correspondence, particularly the note 
on commercial treaties with China, might be sent to the Goverment 


of India for their confidential information. 
f i by| 4) 2 


Nay « 


ee a cae 


emo Peta aia ee ie 


+ 


NAgie(a2/H4s | ae 


ne = 


retained 


> ‘This telegram is of particular secrecy and should be S | 
oy the authorised recipient’ and ot passed A GE 


[CYPHER]; “°° WAR CABINET DISTRIBUTION 
-FROM WASHINGTON TO FORBIGN OFFICR. ; 


ae RI. Campbell De 10.49 Pele 4the October 1943, 
Zth.e October 1943. Re 6.50 Geme Sthe October 1943, 


Repeated to Foreign New Delhi No. 338, 
444. 444 444 
Your telegram No. 5009. 


Following is summary of reply received from the State 
Hod plod to questions enumerated in paragraph 2, of your 
telegram under reference. 


1. New Delhi Headquarters General S. and United 
States of America missions are cntircly independent of each 
othern and General S. is not ingharge of the latter, 


; 2. Mr. Davies was attached to General §'s Staff in order to 
advise and assist him on political gree one effecting Military 
Affairs. _He is Sccond Secretary of the United States of 
America Embassy at Chungking and has no direct relationship with 
the United States of America Mission at New Delhi. 


5. Yes, 8S long as Mr. Phillips is away and M, remains 
Senior foreign service officer in the Mission, 


4, State Department are not yet able to give definite 
reply to this question as it involves matters still under 
discussion with the War Department, but "it my be said that 
in General the Department of State does not view with favour 
any arrangement whereby peur ee eee ye vee of this Government 
will act in India in a dual capacity. It is contemplated that 
representatives of 0.8.8, those representatives of 0.E.W. 
ange ed in economic intelligonce and those representa tives, of 
0. 4p engaged in eye ical warfare activities, will be 
subordinate to aut eke § of the senior American Military 
Commander in India, rather than to that of the Missions" On 
the other hand, two United Statcs of America representatives in 
India have at age a dual function. They are Mr. Ralph 
Block, who as Senior 0.W.I. repecesny ee is considered to have 
supervisory powars over 411 0.W.1I. personnel in India, including 
those comprising psychological warfare unit, and Mr. John 
Fischer, who as senior %.5.W. representative is considered 
to have supervisory powers over 211 0.B.W. personnel in India, 
including those engaged in Economic intelligenee. Both 
have been Reported Special assistant to Mr. Phillips, and 
Department would welcome an indication of our view on the 
acceptability of this arrangement in the Ce oe 


(2) May I have your instructions on this last 


oint? ; 
¥ (3) Mr. Beole informed me that he was glad to 
have had our enquiry as it revealed a situation which needed 
tidying up. Roa ete > ; ; 


O.T.Pe 


M 


¥ FOREIGN OFFICE, S.W.1. 


30th October, 1943. 


(FP 5252/5251/10) 


Cont ~~ tial 
Thank you for your letter meee tee of 
October 6th, enclosing a note of subjects for 


discussion with Dr. Hornbeck. 


%) I am sending you separately a note ofa talk 
owt Lo’ - which we had with him if 
and enclose a note of a talk about commercial 
treaties with China on the following day. 


S) As regards supply routes to China, Hornbeck was 
~» only concerned that, if the arrangements for the 

East Persia route broke down, the lorries which the 
State Department had extracted with such difficulty 
from the War Department should not be allocated to 
some other purpose without prior consultation with 
the Chinese. The routes across Tibet and via 
Gilgit and Sinkiang were only mentioned in passing, 
and he made no particular comment. 


Fors: bet by the Government 
LINED Aleception in India, but he did not think that a 
Pi ply had yet been received when he left Washington. 


He promised to look into this. 


Gencd, Srdue's——~ 
cea \nas Oa 
AH Ne VE 
RieDie Peel, ESGey C.B.Ee; M.Cey 
India Office. 


Hornbeck 


5) Hornbeck also had a talk with Nevile Butler 

of our North American Department on October 12th, 

and in the course of general conversation the latter ev 
mentioned two points. In the first place he asked 
Hornbeck, as suggested in your letter under reference, 
whether he could say anything about Mr. John Davies 
and his functions; was he accurately described as 
Political Adviser to General Stilwell? Hornbeck 
said that this was so; he knew Mr. Davies well 

and thought him a level-headed and generally helpful 
individual. Butler made some further references 

to the American set-up in India, but Hornbeck could 
throw no further light. Butler did not press him, 
firstly because he stated that India was in the 
province of Mr. Wallace Murray in the State 
Department, and secondly because we had since 


received Washington telegram No.44h0 of October 4th 
(copy of which is enclosed for convenience of ~~ 
reference), which suggests that the State Department's 
own information is incomplete, but that they have 
passed on to us as much as they know. 


L) Secondly, Butler told Hornbeck that the circum 
stances of Madame Chiang Kai-shek's passage through 
India had caused offence which he thought need never 
have been created. Hornbeck explained at some length 
that the State Department had been kept virtually out 
of Madame Chiang's visit to, in and from the United 
States of America; and that this had been arranged 
between the White House and the War Department. 
Hornbeck did not think that the Government of India 
could be held in any way responsible for the security 
arrangements of Madame's passages, and indeed that the 
main reason for the War Department's secretiveness Gok 
had been that the responsibility for her security had HES 
been entrusted to them and they wished to keep her Siar en Vag Ue 
journey as quiet as possible. A secondary reason 


that Hornbeck gave was that the War pore eee ere 


not as experienced in protocol matters as our own 
Army. Butler told Hornbeck that we understood 

this, but would be grateful for any good offices 

the State Department could give, if similar 
circumstances arose again, so that unnecessary 
difficulties should not be created for a new Viceroy. 


I should be grateful if you would note that our 
talks with Hornbeck were of a most informal and 
private character and his remarks should therefore 
be treated with great discretion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Oo Je 
=> =» s 


Yn 


= 


(ashidy Clarke ) 


const 


(# 5463/102/10) 


TECHNICAL EXPERTS FOR CHINA. 


Mx. Ashley Clarke opened the discussion by saying that 
the Chinese Government were giving a good deal of thought to 
post-war reorganisation and that they had approached the 
American Government who had provided a number of experts and 
advisers. We too had been epproached with requests for 
advisers on different matters and it seemed, desirable to 
take stock of the position. The Chinese view was that the 
presence of advisers on any perticular matter from one nation 
did not preclude them from inviting advice from another 
nation, and they hed in fact asked us to provide advisers 
on subjects on which they were receiving American advice. 

We felt, as no doubt the Americans did too, that the 
rehabilitation of China was a common interest to which we 

could all contribute and that our attitude should be co- 
operative and not exclusive. Some doubts had arisen in our 
minds as to the American attitude towards this ouestion 

by what had happened in the case of the Far Eastern Development 
Company, where the State Department had seemed to take 
exception to our action in allowing the representatives of 

the Company to go to China. 


Dr. Hornbeck did not seem to agree with this statement 
of his Department's attitude and said that he aid not recall 
how the matter had been left. He said, however, that as he 
understood it, Messrs. Bergstrom and Young went to China 
not as experts nominated by H.M.G. but as the servants of 
the Company. All the American advisers who went to China, 
on the other hand, were completely taken over and paid by 
the State Department and divorced for the period of their 
secondment from their parent organisation whose interests or 
profit they were not expected to promote. If H.M.G. 
supplied on similar terms advisers whom the Chinese Government 
asked for, there was no reason for the American Government 
to object. 


Mr. Ashley Clarke said that the case of Bergstrom and 
Young was a special case, since they were not Government 
nominees at all, and all we had done was, at the request of 
the Chinese Government, to give facilities for them to 
proceed to China. As regards technical advisers in general, 
we had already decided that any persons we nominated would 
be seconded to and paid by H.M.G- and our practice would 
accordingly be in line with that of the State Department. 


There seemed to be an impression among some Americans, 
he continued, that because China was an American strategic 
sphere it was also a closed American economic sphere, so 
that every move on our part was watched and criticised. 
That was one reason why we were anxious to get a clear 

/ understanding on these matters. 


(Intld. ) A.D.Be 


20 Gee Roe 
FORRIGN OFFICE, S,W.1. 


‘ue 28th October, 19435-~ 
TVs 


ae 


os With the Compliments 
(¥ 5463/102/10) of the. 


Se. Under Secretary ef State 
gonfidential for Foreign Affairs 
25 OCT 1943 
Dear Lyal, 


With reference to my letter No. 
F 5011/25/10 of the 29th September, I send you 
herewith a record of a conversation which we had 
with Dr. Hornbeck on the subject of technical 
experts from China. 


it seemed clear to us that the way to avoid 
friction between the Americans and ourselves was for 
His Majesty's Government to sponsor such advisers as 
we may send to China in somewhat the same way as the 
United States Government have done. Sir George 
Sansom, who came over from Washington with Dr. Hornbeck, 
also told me that the Cultural Relations Division of the 
State Department, who are responsible for advisers sent 
by the United States Government, themselves suggested 
an exchange of information on this subject. It is 
therefore desirable (as we had in fact intended) that 
when our plans are definite we should inform the State 
Department of them. 


I am sending copies of this to Peel, India 
Office; Annan, Burma Offices; Kimber, Dominions Office; 
Norman Young, Treasury; Slade, Ministry of War 
Transport; Waldock, Admiralty; fraser, Board of Trade; 
Crowther, British Council; and Paskin, Colonial Office. 


te Yours sincerely, 
~“D.H Lyal, Bsqe,ColeG., Me BeRd Sey Clarke) 
Department of Overseas Trade. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 3.W.1, 
Ae i 


ih @ 5465/ 525/10) With Shai gras 


Under Secretary ef State 
Dear Fraser, for Foreign Affairs 
25 OUT 1943 
With reference to my letter NoeF 5011/25/10 of 
the 29th September I send you herewith a record of a talk 
which I had with Dr. Hornbeck about commercial treaties 
with China. 


We are inclined to think that there is sane 
foree in Dr. Hornbeck's argument that by a process of 
slow negotiation we could educate the Chinese towards 
what would be acceptable to us. We should be grateful 
for your views on this. Our latest information is that 
the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. TeVe Soong, 
will be returning to the United States of America in 
the comparatively near future. 


I shall be sending to you and others interested 
Copies of recorgs of further conversations with 
Dr. Hornbeck. I would ask you and them to note that 
these conversations were entirely informal and non- 
committal: they should therefore be treated with great 
discretion. 


I am sending a copy to Peel, India Office; Annan, 
Burma Office; Kimber, Dominions Office; Young, Treasury}; 
Slade, Ministry of War Transport; Waldock, Admiralty; 
lyal, Department of Overseas Trade and Paskin, Colonial 
Office. 


Yours sincerely, 


a) (ashley Clarke) 


AR. Fraser, Bag. ,C el eG. eBeBey 
Board of Tradés 


Copy. 
(® 5465/525/10). 


October 12th. 


Comnercial Treaties with China. | 949 


1 aa 


I asked Dr, Hornbeck what the present views of the United 
States Government were about making a comprehensive commercial 
treaty with China. De. iiornbeck began by recalling that we had 
asked to be kept informed before the U.S. Government took any 
drastic action; the State Department were very willing to try 
to do this but could not make a firm undertaking in view of the 
possibility that higher authority might act without prior notice. 
I said that on our side we could give a fairly definite 
commitment not to raise this matter with the Chinese without 
informing the U.S. Government, and our present view was that it 
was better not to negotiate these treaties until after the war. 


Dr. Hornbeck said that the State Department's view was that 
the timing of negotiations was primarily a political matter, and 
the State Department would see some advantage in getting the 
Chinese Government committed to certain principles as early as 
possible. On the whole they felt they would get better terms 
while the Chinese were still preoccupied with the war situation 
than they might later on. I said that our feeling was rather 
the contrary. For example even in the period since the conclusion 
of the extraterritoriality treaties the views of the Chinese 
Government had evolved, e.s. in respect of the terms under which 
foreign firms would be permitted to operate inside China. 
Furthermore, we should like to see what conditions in China were 
like before concluding a long term treaty. From the technical 
point of view there was the consideration that international 
arrangements concerning commercial exchanges arising out of 
Article 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement had not yet been laid down: 
there might also be international arrangements afiecting shipping, 
and we preferred to see what this international framework would 
be before fitting into it our bilaterial treaties. 


Dr. Horndeck said that he did not think that there was 
really much difference between our points of view. He was not 
suggesting that we should necessarily conclude the treaties 
pefore the close of the war, but he thought there was considerable 
advantage in opening negotiations. The U.S. Government were in no 
hurry, nor apparently were the Chinese. But in this way it would 
be possible gradually to educate the Chinese. The first draft 
which they would eventually put before the Chinese would as far 
as possible approximate to the general type of American commercial ~ 
treaty, and would doubtless contain much which would at first 
sight be unacceptable to the Vhinese. 


Since T.V. Soong had last returned from China he had only 

once raised this question, and on that occasion he had been given 
« bunch of typical American treaties to study; he had not since 
raised the question. Dr. Hornbeck wondered whether on his return 
from his present visit to Chungking he would not revert to the 
matter, and produce a draft which the Chinese Government _ 
Departments had been working on in the meanwhile. If he did the 
State Department wovld attach importance to being able as nearly 
simultaneously as possible to lay their ow draft on the table. 

So far they had worked out about half of a draft commercial treaty 


with China. 


I said that we would reflect upon the points which Dr. 
Hornbeck had made and we agreed to keep in touch. 


(Signed) Ashley Clarke . 


bn 4 MEL. 
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my le enaipid” Cong EDC: 


Dr» Hornbeck called on me this afternoon and we had 
a somewhat discoursive conversation “off the record". 


He made it plain that the Far Eastern Department of the 
State Department _is not directly concerned with India, 
nor even with Burma and Malaya} its range lies east of 
these countries and the State Department deals with matters 
affecting them either through the Near East Department 
or through the European Department in as much as matters 
affecting such subject countries are best handled through 
the capitals of the governing countries, Nevertheless 
the Far Eastern Department naturally has a collateral 
interest in Malaya, Burma and India in respect of such 
matters as the Burma-China Road, the India-China route 
and such political questions affecting both India and China 
as the position of Tibet. He did not, however, show any 
particular desire to discuss the Tibet question and I did 
not press him to do so. 


He indicated that this collateral sort of interest in 
countries west of his Department's. proper concern caused .. 
him a good deal of worry, and he had one particular worry * 
in relation to the South-East Asia Command inasmuch as 
its area embracing Thailand and Indo-China seemed to have 
been defined without regard to the previous arrangement 
with Generalissimo Chiang-kai-Shek that he should have 
direct and more or less independent concern in those two 
countries, I told him, I hope not indiscreetly, that I 

_ learned to-day that this cause of possible difficulty with 
-Chiang-kai-Shek had been to some extent removed by a 
decision to exclude Indo-China, but not Thailand, from 
the area of the South-East Asia Command, He was much | 
interested in this and thought it a sound move. 


He expressed considerable anxiety as to the prospects 

of intimate co-operation between the Supreme Allied 

Commander, S.E.A.C.e, and the Generalissimo, and we may 
that 


that this would be a heavy task for General Stilwell to carry 
through. 


He asked me my opinion of the prospects of an early 
ejection of the Japanese from Burma, and was disposed to 
_ Gispute my belief that it would be a difficult task to 
achieve unless it were possible to launch an attack in the 
Rangoon and Moulmein area as well as overland. His view 
was that. if we had sufficient command of the Bay of Bengal 
to land/and effectively occupy Arakan, as well as advance from 
Assam, Ge should be able to play havoc/with Japanese =—S 
communications, and that as his belief was that they could not 
maintain more than 6 or 7 divisions at the outside in the 
country it should not be a long process to push them out. 


I endeavoured to ascertain whether he had any strong 
views about our aims and policy in Burma once it is recovered; 
but he was content to take the line, quite sincerely, that 
these were matters mich better left to the British with their 
long experience of handling peoples who were as yet doubtfully 
qualified to govern themselves, and entirely "off the record" 
expressed the view that this held good of India too and 
that, despite the troublesome but not, he thought, deeply 
rooted elements in the U.S.A. who talk large about the 
conceptions of freedom and independence and so forth, American 
opinion generally was confident as to the bona fides of our 
intentions and of our ability to find a way between these - 
difficult problems, 


I asked him whether he had met, or if not if he would 
like to meet, the Governor of Burma if this could be arranged; 
he replied that he was extremely deeply booked up before 
his departure, programmedfor next Monday; but that if by any 
chance his departure was delayed he would be very glad of 
the opportunity, if. it could be arranged. 
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H. Ashley Clarke Esa., 
Foreign Office, 
rad 
Daw Aablou, 42 arte e ; 
In reply to your letter of the 29th September, No. 


F. 5011/25/10, I enclose tihtpstAimere® 2 note containing such 


points as occur to us from the Indian angle as possible subjects 


A 
a * 


of conversation with Dr. Hornbeck. 


I imagine there is not likely to be anything in the 


af LOS 


note with which the Foreign Office would disagree but if thete 


should be anything, you will no doubt let me know. 
If there is any other point on which you would like to 
have our advice we should be delighted to help so far as we can. 
As I think you know Caroe has been in a nursing home 
having his teeth and amma attended to and is at present 
hors de_ combat; he may, however, be fit next week. Ef h 


it might peestbis be helpful for him to meet Dr. Hornbeck 


which we should leave entirely 
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LET sri, 2 


Mr. Peel. 


Please see Mr. Ashley Clarke's letter of the 25th, 
September about conversations in London with Doctor Stanley Hornbeck. 


At a first reaction the following points suggest 
themselves as possibly worth putting to the Foreign Office from our 
we with a vievr to their using them at their discretion in their 
uversations. 


ui Tibet. We cannot perhaps expect that the U.S. 
Govermment will be anxious to support us very vigorously in any 
representations we may make to the Chinese Government in respect of 
Tibet. Admittedly Tibet is not an American interest. At the same time 
we should at any rate like to be assured of "benevolent neutrality", 
and Doctor Hornbeck may like to know what our real attitude is on 

the subject. Let us admit at once that India's long term policy 
makes it desirable to support the quasi—=independence of Tibet. 


VA A S Xe a ee ees = e existempe of a 
buffer state between Indiamd China (not dissimil Afchanistan) 
does of course give a feeling of comfort. At the same time do not 
let the Americans run away with the idea that this is an example of 
British imperialism. After all we are not going to be in India for 
ever, and we are constantly looking at Indian foreign policy through 
the spectacles of the wholgly Indian Government to which we hope to 
hand over. They will of course have to regulate their relations 
with China in due course; but it certainly cannot hurt them to have 
a buffer state in being to begin with. Apart fran this sordid 
aspect of the question, however, we do feel a real ideological 
sympathy with the Tibetans. Here is a Country which has all the 
claim to world sympathy which is enjoyed by Czechoslovakia or for 
that matter the Baltic States. For over thirty years Tibet has 
been virtually independent of China. The Tibetans are a self- 
contained people, with their ow traditions and their own culture. 
They certainly do not form an integral part of China, and no advocate 
of self-determination could stand aside and see them coerced. 


Qe Supply routes to China. 


(a) The Calcutta-Chung-king air route. 


This has been an amazing piece of work. Everybody 
takes off their hats to the American and Chinese airmen who have 


kept it going in the face of overwhelming climatic odds. Th EG ue 
been a slight spot of bother lately with the Government of ia 


/over 


over "security control" at the Indian air fields, but so far as 

we can make out that has been happily got over, and there now seems to 
be satisfactory co-operation between the U.S. army airforce authorities, 
and the Government of India. The matter is rather important since 
there has been an immense amount of smuggling over this route (it has 
reached proportions which might prove a potential menace to the 
internal economy both of China and of India), and the route has 

formed a definite potential breach in the Indian Immigration Degences; 
it has been quite possible for aliens to enter India this i 
without any check on them at all. If we should have to go to the 
State Department on this subject let them rest assured that it will 

not be on the basis of red tape or official prestige, but merely, in 
order to stop up a Serious leak. We are most anxious to co-operate 
in any way to have this route working at a 100% BEPC aNN 2 and we will 
certainly throw no spanners into the wheels. ? Wwe 


(b) Routes across Tibet. We are frankly none too anxious to 
see these developed on an inter-governmental basis. It is bound to 
lead to trouble between the Tibetans and Chinese authorities, 

Doctor Hornbeck*is of course aware, it has already led to a 
certain amount of friction. 


“lg tk Stale 


(c) We are most eee stop the Chinese wasting their time 
over exploring the Gilgfit route. We have no sinister motives here - 
all we are concerned to point out is that physically this route is 
quite impossible as a motor road. The Indian Foreign Secretary, 

who knows more about it than most people, has likened a good part 
of the route to the Grand Canyon. 


The position about the supply route through Persia and Russia 
is, of course, extremely unsatisfactory at present, and it looks as if 
the Russians were not going to play. these circumstances the 
Chinese: may well be anxious to see routes developed as far as 
possible, and the above pointsgmay therefore be worth making with 
Doctor Hornbeck. 


Burma « Mr. Ashley Clarke does not mention Burma, but 


j has written concurrently to the Burma Office. If the 
Burma Officé~have any policy in regard to Burma after{the War, it Giek .) 
might be worth cing about it informally with Doctor Hornbeck. wr 


The above are a f oints which suggest themselves at the moment. 
It might perhaps be as wel fore considering the matter further, 
to ask Mr. Rumbold if he would good enough to give a general 
indication of any points that may decur to him from his experience 
here. Ht way abye but Sow Bia ahh C. ae eam af 
Ghana ‘hich Ubekiow unadouton’s chp ond ny ea eesti) 
Dep Wortetpsbiale emmy? \ Bike. Yeo 
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This is to let you know thet Dr, Stanley Hornbeck, 
One of the Advisers on Political Relations in the Sta te 
Department and Specially concerned with Par Eastern 
Affairs, will be arriving et the beginning of October 
for a- stay in this country of cight to ten days at our 
invitations Sir George Sansom, our adviser on Far 
Bastern Affairs in theo Weshington Embassy, will be coming 
With him and will be Staying rather longer. 


Dre Hornbcck's visit is to some extent a 
an informal visit which L-peid to Washington lds 
There are many Par Eastern issucs on Which we are an 
to kKcep in close Louch with the Stato Depe xrtmont, ond 
present seemed to us an appropriate moment for an informal 
exchange of ideas to supvlemcnt the day-to-day contacts 
which our Embassy maintain in We shingt One 


Besides general politics 2 questions conccrning China, 
Tibct, Siam, Indo-China, Jc ip: nd post-war questions, : 
we Czpcct, in talking of China, to teuch on such subject 
as technical expert advice, coumercial activitics cna 

]supplicse Our intcntion is thet the discussions should 
‘be purely informal and “off the POCord' ys, LU Wo-ne not 
therefore propose to have anything in tho neture of intor- 
departmental meetings or to have eny hard ond fast 
agenda. But if there are any points to Which you would 
like us to draw particular attention or any specific 
enquiry which you would like us to mm: would you please 
let me know as soon ag convenient, so “bhat we can heve 
them in mind when talking to Dr. Hornbeck? 
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Sincerely, 


ac Runhato : 
THIS DOCUMMNT IS THE PROPERTY OF HIS BRITANNIC masesty 8 UOVERR ERT PImonts 


7 
PILE nan, Under Secretary of State 
me Solio} for Foreign Affairs 
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Viscount Halifax to Mr. Eden.—(Received February 3.) Kt 1. Oe Seth Ure 


(No. 35.) Ee 


Sir, Washington, January 20, 1943. ee VG. 
( WN, Nort 


WITH reference to my despatch No, 17 of the 9th January, I have the De 
honour to transmit to you herewith copies of a report on the Conference of the (Gece oo 
Institute of Pacific Relations held at Mont Tremblant in Quebec last month. Con, & 9 
This report was prepared by Sir George Sansom. Tecate URS 
2. The report notes that the conference, which was originally designed to sane 
EN ei i spits miguy Ketio 
some extent as a forum for an indictment of British policy, eventually moved to = 
wigs Beer Z 3 rah oo ey . OY 
a more realistic and appreciative attitude towards that policy. I am informed by an 
those who attended the conference that this was due in no small part to  ¢é- (ms of 
Sir George Sansom’s own wisdom and powers of conciliation. Ge ce posy 
3. I would draw your particular attention to Sir G. Sansom’s paper on  io¢e (yews 
post-war policy in regard to Japan, which appears to me to contain valuable and Se. Rk 
illuminating ideas on this peculiarly difficult subject. oe 
I have, &e. yas 
HALIFAX. Sly, 


. Enclosure. 


Notes on Institute of Paci fic Relations International Conference, Mont Tremblant, 
December 1942. 


MY chief impression of the conference was that it was conceived in the minds 
of the promoters (the members of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and particularly its secretariat) in the first place as a forum for the 
discussion not only of Pacific problems, but also of the British Empire in general 
and of India in particular; and in the second place—but by no means incidentally 
—as a court of justice in which the United Kingdom would be arraigned. I think 
it may. be said that the plot—if it was a plot—miscarried, and that the United 
Kingdom delegation moved from the dock to the witness box, and even occasionally 
took a seat upon the bench. But, the fact that in a discussion of Pacific problems 
India was included and the U.S.8.R. was an absent member shows clearly enough 
that the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations in its conception 
of its functions is not without prejudice. 

It was insinuated by some Americans and Canadians that ‘the United 
Kingdom delegation was “packed,” that it “played with its cards close to its 
chest,” and that generally it had come prepared to take an unprogressive 
imperialistic stand, to give away no points. As the conference proceeded, it 
became clear, at any rate to the more reasonable American delegates, that this 
charge was unfair. In the early stages of discussion, when the more general topics 
were raised, there was, it is true, a contrast between the noble philanthropic 
sentiments expressed on the American side and the more reserved language of 
the United Kingdom delegates. It was not difficult for the Americans, and indeed 
the Canadians and Australians, to give an impression of high ideals and lofty 
purpose so long as they were not required to define in exact terms the 
meaning of “freedom,” “democracy,” “racial equality,’ “‘the common man,”’ 
‘*jmperialism,”’ “‘ colonialism,”’ and other popular abstractions. Here the United 
Kingdom delegates were in a sense on the defensive, since they found themselves 
in the ungrateful position of having to seek precise meanings for these notions 
in their relation to concrete issues. Lord Hailey’s Spe statement, though 
it was, in fact, a most able exposition of the application of Liberal principles, 
was unpalatable to the enthusiasts because it did not sweep aside dangers and' 
difficulties, but descended _to the particular and the practical. Indeed, his great 
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experience, his air of authority without condescension, and his lucid speech, 
though admired by the Americans, seemed at the same time to cause them 
misgivings. One could almost hear them saying to themselves : “Here is one 
of the British ruling class at the old game of fooling the simple citizens of our 
republic.” 

But when the discussion moved on to specific questions at the round tables, , 
this attitude of suspicion was moderated, though it never entirely vanished. Th 
hostile elements began to perceive that it was not sufficient merely to denounce 
the British, but that’ there were facts to be ascertained and honest differences of 
opinion to be reconciled. 

The general line taken at first by most American and some dominion delegates 
was that Great Britain did not intend to apply the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter to its future policy in the Pacific. They would not accept the United 
Kingdom delegates’ reply that the United Kingdom had anticipated the charter 
by at least a generation. and was already applying its principles in India and in 
colonial territories, When the United Kingdom delegates stood firm the critics 
of British policy changed their ground, and protested that, even granting some 
degree of progress in colonial reform in recent years, it had been made grudgingly, 
slowly, and with no real intention of ultimate surrender of British rule over 
subject peoples. What was needed, they said, was that liberation should proceed 
at a much greater speed, and that Great Britain should testify to the sincerity 
of her intentions by more startling and substanial acts of abnegation. 

To this the United Kingdom delegates replied in substance that, if Great 
Britain were asked to accelerate her programme of colonial reform, and to commit 
herself in advance to action which must be taken after the war in material and 
moral conditions which could not now be predicted, she would be entitled to 
enquire what guarantees could be expected from the United Nations in general, 
and the United States in particular, against the strategic and economic risks 
which would accompany a sudden and drastic change in the political status of 
British or other dependencies in the Pacific area. 

This difference of outlook produced what was called at the conference ** the 
vicious circle.’ The British said: ‘‘ We can go ahead if we are confident that 
the United States will bind itself to an internationalist policy.’’’ The Americans 
said: ‘‘ The American people will not agree to an internationalist policy unless 
the British Government promises to go ahead.”’ 

But what the Americans did not, and could not, say was that, if Great 
Britain promised to go ahead, then the American people would definitely abandon 
isolation and would play a decisive part in international arrangements for security 
and for economic collaboration. 

This was the doubt which pervaded the conference throughout, although it 
must be said that nearly all American delegates were expressing a fear, and not 
a wish, when they stated that American participation in post-war security 
measures could not be counted upon. Most of them were anxious for a break with 
isolationist tradition, but felt uncertain as to future trends of public opinion in 
the United States. Some of them were willing to distinguish between the views 
of the public and those of the Administration, which had ‘a more realistic under- 
standing of the nature of colonial problems. They felt that the Administration 
should give the public a lead. But the general sentiment of the American 
delegation was that the best chance of securing the support of the United States 
in post-war security arrangements was for the colonial powers to persuade the 
American people that they intended to carry out under the supervision of some 
international authority (to quote one American delegate) ‘‘ a liquidation of the 
pre-war colonial system, and the abandonment of all kinds of imperial 
preferences,’ in other words, that the American people should be assured of 
moral and material benefits to dependent peoples, and perhaps to themselves, in 
return for their own collaboration. 

While we members of the United Kingdom delegation were not unnaturally 
pained by an American attitude which seemed to derive from a passion to extract 
assurances of good behaviour from the British Empire and a determination not 
to believe them, it would, I think, be a mistake to dismiss this attitude as entirely 
prejudiced. Some of the Institute of Pacific Relations Secretariat are 
inexperienced young men and women whose livelihood depends to some extent on 
their being professionally pro-Chinese or pro-Indian, and who are therefore obliged 
to take an anti-imperialist and consequently an anti-British line: but many of the 
American delegates, though by tradition disposed to criticise British policy and to 
relish doing so,.were genuinely concerned by the dilemma in which they found 
themselves, and by the end of the conference had realised both that they were not 
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adequately informed as to past United Kingdom policy and present sentiment in 
Great Britain, and that the problems which they thought they had already solved 
Oe ae to their own satisfaction were far more difficult than they had 
realised. 

: This feature of the conference was brought out most clearly by the discussions 
on India. Before the meeting it had been supposed by some American and 
Canadian members that the Indian representatives were poor, deluded ** stooges ”’ 

Ge, f the British, who would welcome advice and comfort from their American 
friends. These friends were soon undeceived when they discovered that the Indian 
delegation included men of high calibre and independent mind who had great 
experience of affairs and were quite capable of holding their own. It was made 
very clear that the Indian situation was much more complex than Americans in 
general supposed, and that it was not one in which they could meddle without 
risk. Opinion did not swing in favour of the British, but at least it became more 
reserved and cautious and, let us say, unassuming. 

Other interesting points which emerged during the conference were the 
attitude of the Dominions delegates and the marked preference of most of the 
American delegates for discussions which evaded practical issues but proceeded 
on almost evangelical lines. It is only fair to add that the officials, and most of 
those academic members whose interests were more technical than political, did 
not fall into this category. It was the professors of International Relations and 
suchlike amorphous studies who displayed an irritating combination of ignorance 
and prejudice. 

The Dominions’ delegates, particularly those from Canada, were almost as 
critical and as uninformed on matters of United Kingdom foreign and colonial 
policy as were the Americans; and it would appear that there is room for a great 
deal of educational-work in this respect in Canada as well as in the United States. 

The American delegates seemed to suspect and dislike any statement from the 
United Kingdom delegates which was precise and lucid but not heavily charged 
with feeling. Even at the round tables, which were supposed to deal with 
practical problems, I noticed that the speeches which were most applauded were 
those of an almost :demagogic character. It so happened that one of the most 
successful of speeches at the final plenary session was a very earnest statement by 
Sir John Pratt to the effect that he was disappointed to have come so far from his 
own country only to find that the Americans would not believe the things he told 
them. Sir John was not deliberately appealing to their emotions, he. was merely 
saying sadly what he felt; but he contrived to strike a very appealing note and 
the audience was much moved. On the other hand, as I have noted above, the 
statements of Lord Hailey might have been more persuasive if they had been less 
finished in manner, less reasoned in centent, but more evangelical in tone. It 
wanted, I am sure, but very little effort of imagination for some of the audience to 
see him addressing the mob from a tumbrel in 1789—a most unjustified impression, 
but not at all improbable. 

The truth is, I am afraid, that the traditional American attitude towards 
Great Britain—compounded of suspicion, envy and hostility—is in some quarters 
almost ineradicable. I have seen a letter from a prominent Canadian delegate 
at the 1.P.R. Conference in which he says that the Indian delegates were so out- 
standing and convincing that he fears a reaction against them in some American 
and Canadian circles. In other words, the stronger the argument the less 
effective, if it tends to support the United Kingdom view ! 

There was throughout the conference an intractable group (both Canadian 
and American, with at least one Australian) who utterly refused to believe that 
the England of 1942 was not the England of 1842 or even of 1920. To believe it 
would have deprived them of their chief pleasure and occupation. At one of the 
last plenary meetings Brooks-Claxton, a Canadian delegate, made in maudlin 
language a statement that the United Kingdom must now make sacrifices in the 
common cause. I took an early opportunity of saying to his Canadian colleagues 
that no well-fed and stimulated delegate from the North American continent could 
justifiably talk of sacrifice to an audience including Englishmen. His colleagues 
very sensibly reported this to him, and I must admit that he endeavoured to make 


S r in the evening. 
ia ae that nobody he reads these notes will conclude that I take a 
jaundiced view of the American scene or that I am suffering from a fit of 
prejudice against American liberals. I do not want to over-emphasise the 
numbers or importance of these people at the conference. I think that they are 


of a special type—the kind of people who attend such conferences as others 
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might attend revival meetings or take part in flagellation rites. I hope and 
trust that they are not representative. : 

What has been said about the American delegates should be qualified by 
adding that some of the United States officials who attended the conference 
(notably Dr. Hornbeck and Mr. Max Hamilton of the State Department and 
officials dealing with technical matters) together with a few academic persons, 


showed themselves much more aware of practical difficulties, must less disposed | 
to sit in judgment, than other speakers. At the last session Dr. Hornbeck eveng@pD 
found janieelt defending the past record of the British Empire and pointing 
out the contribution made by Great Britain to the world’s stock of 
progressive ideas and liberal institutions. Moreover, he and some of the more 
balanced American delegates were inclined to take a less pessimistic view of 
the prospects of American participation in co-operative schemes for security 
and economic welfare throughout the world. 

Turning to the discussions of specific regions and topics at the Round 
Tables, they may be briefly summarised as follows, with the qualification that, 
as I was present at only one table in each group I can give only an imperfect 
account (which other United Kingdom delegates will no doubt correct and 
supplement) of the others, based upon subsequent conversations with members 
and a study of the unsatisfactory versions of the rapporteurs :— 


I.—Grovp I. 


Round Tables all discussed the same agenda, of which the principal items 
were :— 


Existing United Nations Machinery. 

There was a good deal of criticism of existing United Nations machinery 
in the Pacific, although it was soon obvious that most of the delegates had no 
very clear knowledge as to what’ machinery was actually in existence and how 
it worked. Dissatisfaction was, however, evidently very real, and its chief cause 
was a feeling on the part of the Chinese and Indian delegates that the most 
powerful organs were essentially British-American, and that other United 
Nations were only brought in incidentally and occasionally. 

There was a good deal of talk about Unified Command, and the Chinese 
delegates, backed E a number of Americans, expressed a feeling that China 
was in practice not regarded as an equal Ally. Delegates more familiar with 
the working of the existing machinery than most of their colleagues pointed 
out that the difficulty and danger of agtempting to carry on warfare on an 
immense scale under the direction of unwieldy consultative tie, and suggested 
that, in fact, there was on cardinal points of high policy effective collaboration 
by the constant exchange of views among the Governments concerned, either 
between the heads of State or through the normal diplomatic channels. This did 
not remove the doubts of other delegates, who pressed for some United Nations 
Executive Council of the kind suggested by the Chinese Foreign Minister gome 
weeks before the conference. This, it was argued, would produce (1) better 
co-ordination of war effort, (1) the beginnings of post-war pea ge: under the 
sponsorship of all the United Nations, and (3) the establishment of a nucleus 
for world organisation after the war. 

The general feeling seems to have been that, although unified command might. 
be impracticable, there should be a unified strategy determined in consultation by 
at least the four Powers contributing the most material and man-power to the 
war—in other words, that China and Russia should have an equal voice with the 
United States and Great Britain in determining questions of strategy and supply. 


The Atlantic Charter. 

This discussion centred round the need for an agreed and unified interpreta- 
tion of the charter. American and Canadian delegates asked whether, in view 
of Mr. Churchill’s statements, the charter meant the same thing to the Govern- 
ment and people of Great Britain as it did to the Government and people of other 
United Nations. 

Members of the United Kingdom delegation contended that there could be 
no doubt as to the British attitude, that the principles of the charter were already 
being applied in the dependencies and would continue to be applied. These 
assurances were not fully accepted by a number of American and Canadian 
delegates. 
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_ It was during these discussions that there emerged the view that the 
implementation of the Atlantic Charter in respect of colonial territories should 
be subject to some international supervision or control. There was no agreement 
as to the measure of supervision or control, but majority opinion was certainly 
against international administration. The most acceptable plan seemed to be the 
restoration of colonies to their previous rulers, who would continue to administer 
them under the supervision of some kind of regional council, which would be a 
nsultative and co-ordinating body with no executive powers. 

In all these problems the importance of security was continually emphasised, 
and it was here that there first developed the discussion as to whether the 
United States would share in the responsibility for the defence of colonial areas 
during their progress towards autonomy. 


II.—Grovp II. 


Round Tables were regional. They dealt with China, Japan, India, 
South-East Asia and other United Nations. 


(A) China. 
The chief points which emerged from these discussions were :— 


(1) The serious, even desperate, military and economic position of China— 
the lack of munitions, the danger of inflation—and the consequent 
urgency of the recapture of Burma and of other efforts to improve 
the material and psychological condition of the Chinese. 

(2) The importance of China’s past and potential future contribution to the 
Allied war effort. The feeling of the Chinese that their front was not 
seen in its true perspective. The danger of giving Japan time to 
consolidate her gains. 

(3) China’s post-war plans. Industrialisation, including munitions 
industries. Foreign capital welcome, but not with conditions 
infringing upon Chinese sovereign rights. China willing to par- 
ticipate in collective security scheme. China expects recognition of 
her strength and importance in the Far East. Objection to use of 
Hong Kong as an international security base. 


It might be added that the more vocal American delegates displayed an almost 
mystic veneration for China. The silent members doubtless had their 
reservations. 


(B) Japan. 

In general it was noticeable that, apart from this Round Table, there was 
very little interest in the problem of Japan. It seemed to be taken for granted 
that Japan’s defeat would settle all major problems concerning her future. It 
was not generally recognised that an imperfect solution of the problem of port-war 
relations with Japan might imperil other features of a post-war settlement. 

There was some not very well-informed discussion and a good deal of wild 
speculation on questions of political and economic warfare against Japan. It 
produced no particularly useful ideas. The discussion on post-war relations with 
Japan was rather more valuable. It was generally held (despite a feeling of 
bitter hatred expressed by American members) that there was little to be said for 
direct intervention in Japanese internal affairs in order to produce a kind of 
government agreeable to the United Nations, but that the peace terms should be 
such as to encourage the Japanese people to follow liberal trends. 

In discussion of the treatment of Japan’s colonies it became clear that the 
Chinese wished for the unconditional return of Manchuria and Formosa. Any 
question of the use of such returned territory for international or regional security 
purposes (¢.g., as air bases) must be for subsequent negotiation. 

Korea must be independent. When the question of defence was raised, some 
Chinese delegates and one American delegate of Russian birth suggested that the 
question of Korea was one of the greatest importance to China and the U.S.S.R. 
and not of much concern to others of the United Nations. 

The Pacific Islands under Japanese mandate must certainly be taken from 
Japan, but there was some doubt as to their future. Some Dominion delegates 
said that there was a danger of American imperialism here. It was likely that on 
both strategical and commercial grounds the United States would desire exclusive 
rights for air transport. Here was a strong case for international control. 
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As to the military and economic terms of peace to be imposed upon Japan, the 
Round Table agreed almost unanimously that all Japan’s armed forces should 
be disbanded, all her military and naval establishments destroyed or confiscated. 
Military occupation of Japan, in one form or another, seemed to be generally 
expected. There was no agreement as to the next step. Measures such as 
removing all equipment for heavy industry, so as to prevent future aggression, 
were dismissed as impracticable, though it was thought that prohibition or stri 
limitation of the manufacture of direct weapons of war might be possible. 
preponderant view, however, was that, apart from initial disarmament, the only 
solution was collective security, combined with an endeavour to encourage a 
liberal political régime in Japan. It was pointed out that the relative strength 
of Japan would be low after her defeat, in view of the emergence of China as a 
strong State and the propinquity of the U.S.S.R. freed from threat in the West. 
Most members felt that the combination of circumstances which made Japan 
powerful in the Pacific area would never recur. 

At this Round Table, as at others, discussion often reverted to the topic of 
security, and brought into relief the difficulty of making and proceeding with 
post-war plans in the absence of some certainty of participation by the United 
States. 

Some urged that, if ‘‘ imperialist ’’ Powers would show signs of an intention 
to depart from ‘“‘ colonialism ’’ and ‘‘ power politics,’ then the American people 
would be persuaded to move forward towards an international outlook. One 
observer from the International Labour Office said that all concerned should go 
forward, ‘‘ exchanging language for language and act for act,’’ but this plausible 
phrase conceals the unfortunate truth that the language used by the British is not 
believed and that they are asked to perform acts in exchange for language, while 
the Americans may respond to language not with acts, but with more language. 


(C) India. 


This was regarded as the most important Round Table, and was, according 
to the rapporteur, remarkable for the tension and the concentrated attention of its 
participants. 

The Indian delegates, in particular Sir R. Mudaliar, made a deep impression 
by their sincerity and skill. After some preliminary discussion of India’s place 


in the general strategy of the war, came the main topic, that of the effect of 
present political conditions in India upon the war as a whole. The leader of the 
Indian delegation made a long statement, which emphasised the difficulties of an 
immediate settlement, and called attention in particular to the main obstacle, 
which is the non-co-operation policy of Congress, based ultimately upon 
Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine. He propounded one possible solution—the complete 
Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council; the Council thus ‘* Indianised ”’ 
to form itself into an Exploratory Commission. co-opting Indian leaders of all 
parties or, if the Congress party refused to nominate a leader, ex-members of 
the party who could faithfully represent its views. The commission would, then 
study all questions requiring consideration in framing a new constitution, and 
could invite the assistance of foreign experts—Chinese, American or others—who 
could give valuable advice. An Allied Advisory Committee was suggested for 
this purpose. 

American and Canadian delegates who were hoping for formal mediation 
or arbitration by the United Nations designed to suspend civil disobedience and 
secure the release of Congress leaders, did not at first like this idea; but they 
began to see the danger that their own plan would arouse Moslem hostility, because 
it would be regarded as an attempt to appease Congress. This was a useful part 
of the discussion, because it showed the Americans and Chinese that the Moslems 
are annoyed by their partiality for Congress. 

Further discussion centred upon the sincerity of British promises regarding 
India and this Round Table, like others, ended on a note of doubt as to the degree 
of responsibility which would be accepted by the United States in matters of 
security, upon which progress towards a new world order is contingent. 

The discussion of India was on the whole much more satisfactory from the 
point of view of the British delegation than had been anticipated. There was in 
both American and Canadian delegations an intransigent group which did not 
like being persuaded that the Indian problem was far more complex and the 
materials for settlement far more refractory than they had supposed. They did 
not abandon their prejudices, but at least they began to feel that intervention by 
third parties was dangerous. The Chinese delegates took very little active part 
in the debate. 
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It was interesting to see that most of the Indian delegates felt surpris 
somewhat displeased by the extent of anti-British feeling, while they; were 
inclined to resent (and said so quite plainly) the condescending attitude o 
Americans who assumed that they were the people who could really settle India’s 
difficulties because of their great political wisdom and their superior philanthropy. 
At least one Indian delegate suggested that America had better solve her own 
apmmunal problems before profiering advice to others. Others suspected American 
‘Inotives, and, saw in them imperialistic designs. They were careful to insist that 
they meant to industrialise their country in their own way. 

The Indian Round Table report brought out yery clearly: a serious defect 
in organisation. The rapporteur’s account of the discussions was so partial and 
imperfect that it had to be recalled and amended. It became clear that in future 
conferences it will be necessary to arrange that the rapporteurs submit their 
reports to the members of their respective Round Tables for discussion and 
approval before they are taken to plenary sessions. 


(D) South-East Asia. 


Discussion here ranged far and, wide, and came back repeatedly to the theme 
of security, which must depend not upon regional measures alone but upon an 
international system of guarantees, military and economic. 

There was general agreement as to the principles of economic welfare, which 
were propounded in the first place by a United Kingdom delegate. They were as 
follows :— 


(1) That the economic future of this area depends on general world economic 
policy, particularly on the policy adopted by the United States. 

(2) That no Power having political or other control over any of these areas 
shall place obstacles of any nature whatever in the way of the 
promotion of local industries of a secondary or similar nature for the 
production of local consumable commodities. 

(3) That, in their economic and land policies, all Governments concerned 
should pay due attention to the necessity of the production of 
subsistence crops and see to it that the production of export crops does 
not prejudice the due and necessary proportion of subsistence 
production. 

(4) That steps should be taken to see that imported capital does not attain 
such a position of monopoly or other rights as would prevent the, 
inhabitants of the country themselves from entering, in time, into 
industrial developments by the use of their own capital and organisa- 
tion, and that everything possible should be done to encourage the 
development of local capital and local management. 

That the Governments of the country concerned should so arrange 
their systems of taxation, royalties and the like as to ensure that a 
due proportion of the profits of enterprises financed by foreign capital 
inures to the benefit of the country. 

(5) That a regional council would be useful in the development of the area 
as a co-ordinated whole. That is, it would secure by general consul- 
tation and co-operative action a considerable degree of common policy 
in the economic development, and especially in the tariff and customs 
arrangements, within this zone. 


The rapporteur annexed to his report an appendix which, drawn up by a 
sub-committee, represents an attempt to synthesise the views expressed at the 
Round Table. It was agreed by the members of the Round Table. It is appended 
hereto. 


(E) Other United Nations. 

For convenience, this was first discussed in terms of United States relation- 
ships with each of the other United Nations. Nothing very new emerged from 
these talks. The question of racial discrimination was touched on by Indian 
delegates in reference to immigration and other issues. They said that it would 
not be tolerated. Traditional American support of a strong and unified China 
was emphasised. American relations with Soviet Russia were at present cordial, 
but the future was unpredictable. ae. * 

The Chinese delegates also raised the question of the immigration policies of 
the United States, Canada and Australia and New Zealand. 
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This Round Table also discussed the conflict of British and American opinion 
on the colonial issue. : 

There was general agreement that, though regional machinery appears to be 
the most practical and simple, it cannot function except as part of global agree- 
ments on economic and security matters. It was, however, generally felt that 
international administration was impractical. A world authority must agree 
upon and lay down principles to be observed by independent States under thay. 
supervision of regional councils. . : 

Little or no attempt was made to discuss these plans in relation to concrete 
problems. Nobody, for instance, produced a draft Constitution for a regional 
council, and only one hypothetical case was produced, viz., what authority would 
stop and search a Japanese vessel loaded with iron-ore for Japan—which seemed 
to have little relevance. hee : 

Apart from its rejection of the idea of international administration of 
colonies, this Round Table produced very little of positive value. It was too 
discursive, and its scope was too large. 


(B) Economic. ; 

Discussion at this Round Table consisted mainly of an exchange of arguments 
on economic theory, and rarely came to earth. Perhaps its most interesting 
feature was the strong line taken by the delegates from some Pacific countries in 
regard to article 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement of the 23rd February, 1942. 

While not doubting the intentions of the Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, they questioned whether the two countries would really 
be able to carry out their agreement, which was a commitment to get a world 
economic system going again on a basis of expanding and mutually beneficial 
economic relations between all ‘‘ like-minded States.’’ Their anxiety was evident. 
If they could not rely upon guarantees of collective political and economic 
security, they would, so they argued, be forced to reshape their economies so as to 
ensure security for themselves. Further, one Australian delegate stated that, even 
with guarantees of political security, his country would be reluctant to specialise 
in export products (e.g., wool) that might not be absorbed by the world market 
or might suffer from violent fluctuations in that market. Without assurance on 
these points, Australia might, he said, be driven to a policy of self-sufficiency. 

It was obvious that no individual American delegate could give them such 
assurances. More than one of them felt constrained to give a warning that (while 
the Administration was persuaded of the necessity for international action) 
the American people had not made up their mind on the domestic aspects of a 
policy of far-reaching international economic commitments which might involve 
radical changes in the internal economy of the United States. "Phere was 
represented at the conference an American view that security is as important 
to the United States as to the rest of the world and there was general support 
for the yiew that economic action by way of assistance in relief and reconstruc- 
tion should be taken on humanitarian grounds and also perhaps because it 
would be good business in the long run. But nobody could say in advance what 
line would be taken by public opinion when confronted with the prospect of 
readjustments and sacrifices which international economic planning might entail. 

Here, as at other round tables, discussion was constantly brought up with 
a jolt against the issue of collective security from aggression, It dominated 
every theme. 

Generally speaking there was no disagreement among the economists as to 
the need for a world order in both political and economic spheres. In fact, 
they could scarcely be induced to discuss regional economic planning. The 
discussion always moved away from the Pacific and tookon a global character. The 
differences of opinion which emerged had chiefly to do with method. Some were 
for a relatively simple system of free markets and exchange stability, others 
insisted upon the need for positive ee and control. 

Delegates of the countries which are not yet fully industrialised—e.g., India 
and China—made it clear that they could not bind themselves to dispense with 
the use of tariffs, since their first aim was to develop their own industries. They 
further stated that they were in general opposed to direct foreign investment 
in enterprises in their own countries, because whatever its advantages it tended 
to create vested foreign interests in industry, shipping. banking, insurance and 
trading. It is clear that this point will be of basic importance in future 
discussions of international economic policy. The new industrial countries of 
Asia will struggle hard against free trade and direct foreign investment of a 
kind which involves control or the possibility of control by foreign interests. 
They may, out of necessity, have to give way on occasion, but their general line 
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is clear. They are on the road to economic nationalism, and it remains to be seen 
to what extent their policies can be harmonised with international economic 
planning. ‘They will welcome indirect investment and technical assistance and 
guidance, so long as it does not amount to dictation. 


II11.—Grovr III. 
a Round Tables were topical. They were as follows :— 


(A) Social and Demographic. 

This dealt principally with standards of living in Asiatic countries. 
A sub-committee drew up the following statement of principles which was 
approved by the Round Table :— 

With a view to the good life of all individuals and communities, it is 
necessary to establish minimum standards of material existence, health and 
living. The following requirements are fundamental :— 

(1) Freedom from want, malnutrition and disease, involving the 

adoption of minimum standards for physical well-being. 

(2) Freedom for social and cultural development. 

(8) Freedom of association. 


In the application of these essentials some regard must be had for the 
difference among peoples in culture and social and ethnic life. 


In the discussion of population questions, it was stated by a Chinese delegate 
that under present living conditions China could have a population of 900 million 
in sixty-five years. This statement caused some consternation. 

It was generally agreed that emigration and internal relocation cannot solve 
population problems. They must be dealt with by improvements in standards of 
living resulting from scientific agriculture, industrialisation and. suitably 
developed social organisation. 

The problem of Asiatic immigration into “‘ Western ”’ countries was too 
delicate for thorough discussion, but there was a general disposition among 
Americans, Australians and Canadians to condemn discriminatory immigration 
laws in principle, while hoping that in practice it would be possible to keep 
Asiatics out of their respective countries. 

It was felt that the development of labour unions and other machinery for 
collective bargaining and the protection of workers’ interests was an essential 
part of progress in Asiatic countries. especially those in process of industrialisa- 
tion or concerned in large-scale production of raw materials. At present in the 
Pacific (apart from Australia and New Zealand) free association of workers is 
practically unknown, except (as a British delegate pointed out) for efforts made 
by labour departments in British colonies to encourage the development of unions. 

Questions of education, social security. medical care, &c., were freely 
discussed. but no specific decisions appear to have been reached. 

On the whole this Round Table was disappointing, since it remained for the 
most part on a theoretical plane. 


(C) Political—Military. 

Tt was generally assumed that regional machinery would be required for the 
development of a system of collective security in the Pacific area. Discussion 
centred upon the functions and constitution of such an organ. It became 
apparent at an early stage that most members assumed that any regional organ 
which was formed must be part of or subsidiary to a world-wide organ. 

The existence of a Pacific Area Regional Council having been postulated, 
its chief functions were thought of as— 

(1) Creating the political conditions favourable to security. 
(2) Settling disputes between countries 1n the area. 
(3) Employing force. 

The functions which the council would have to exercise in respect of (1) 
(creating the conditions of security)) were envisaged as (inter alia)— 

Composing differences between units represented on the council. 

Supervising international communications, watching the interests of 
minorities. 

Promoting social welfare and labour organisation. 

Watching conditions in dependent areas. 


[39—1] 
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It was assumed that the council would deal with international questions in 
the area, but that since the members of the council would be sovereign States it 
would not be able to interfere in their internal affairs, except in so far as specific 
internal questions were agreed by treaty or. other means to come within the 
council’s authority. In such cases the council would have no executive authority, 
but would act primarily as an investigating and inspecting body, which would 
suggest general lines of policy in such matters as the development of self- 
governing. institutions, education, public health, labour conditions, &e. It was 
supposed that, in course of time, and given security, the council might develop 
powers which would, in practice, if not in name, be more than advisory. — , 

For resolving disputes, the establishment of a system of arbitration was 
proposed. It was recognised that, if the settlement of disputes was to be prompt 
and effective, the council would need to dispose of some kind of military or police 
force to enforce its awards. The nature and size of this armed force was left 
in doubt. It was certainly not thought of as a substitute for the armed forces of 
the United Nations, but as an instrument for handling small cases before they 
developed to dangerous proportions. 

The composition of the council was much debated. The prevailing view 
seemed to be that it should represent only independent States in the area, viz. :— 


Australia, Canada, China, France, Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, 
Thailand, United Kingdom, United States, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. , 


Colonial areas would join on attaining independence—e.g., Philippines. There 
does not, however, appear to have been unanimity on this point. Some members 
were certainly of opinion that the colonial areas should have seats on the council, 
so that, for instance, there would be, in addition to a United Kingdom member, 
a member for Malaya. Probably most members of this Round Table would, had 
the question been put to them, have approved of the inclusion on the council 
of representatives of indigenous peoples irrespective of their political status. 
This important point does not appear to have been sufficiently considered. 

As to when the regional machinery should be set up, there was no agreement, 
pe a general sentiment that it should be established or at least prepared during 
the war. 

The remainder of the discussion was devoted to the question of the treatment 
‘of enemy-occupied territories. 

The Chinese delegates were firm about Formosa. It must be returned to them 
unconditionally and must not be treated as a colony on the same footing as Malaya 
or the Netherlands Indies. 

There was no agreement as to the treatment of Korea, except that it must be 
taken from Japan. 

Mandated territories, it was generally felt, must be returned to the mandatory 
Powers, whose administration might perhaps be supervised by the Regional 
Council. 

It was the majority view that colonial dependencies of the United Nations 
(and France) should be returned to the respective sovereign Powers, but thereafter 
administered on lines similar to those laid down by the Round Table on South- 
East Asia, under the general guidance and supervision of the Regional Council. 

An exception was made for Hong Kong, which most members hoped would 
be handed over to China by the United Kingdom. 


(D) Military—P olitical. 

This was not a discussion on technical military problems, but primarily an 
attempt to study the international political situation as it will develop after the 
war, with emphasis on military considerations, both in the transition from 
military to civilian government and in the larger aspects of the combined military 
and political measures needed to prevent aggression. 

After some discussion as to the treatment of Japan, it was decided that direct 
limitations.on the armaments of defeated countries could not solve security 
problems. ; 

The idea of an international air foree was discussed at some length. This 
brought up the question of air bases and naval bases, and the possibility of their 
being internationalised for the use of an international force. Discussion drifted 
into matters of power politics and came to no particular end, except that it seemed 
to be generally felt that, unless the most powerful members of the United Nations 
(United-Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R., and China) really have the same views 
and intentions about the future of the world, to talk of an international police 
force, or any other security machinery, is a waste of time. 
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At its later sessions this Round Table took up a more detailed examination 
of post-war machinery, it being generally felt that it was important to construct 
something permanent during the war, if possible out of materials already at hand 
in the shape of boards and councils functioning for war purposes. Chinese, 
Indian and other delegates at this point expressed a fear that international 
co-operation of this kind would mean nothing but an Anglo-American power 
group, with other countries in the ante-room waiting to learn what decisions they 
must accept. It was essential, they urged, that United Nations machinery should 
be really and not only nominally international machinery, designed and operated 
by all the nations concerned. Mere representation on a council was not enough, 
the Chinese delegates reiterated. It was necessary for the other Powers to - 
appreciate the value of (for example) Chinese co-operation, and therefore to desire 
it, not merely formally to request it. 

In order to get the discussion to a concrete basis, a member (Professor Jessup) 
drew up two documents :— 


(1) An invitation to the United Nations to send representation to a 
Conference of the United Nations. 
(2) Draft agenda for that conference. 


These documents are attached hereto.(*) 


(It is worth noting at this point that, if other Round Tables had followed 
a similar procedure, discussion would have been much more fruitful. It was 
wearying and annoying to sit through long discussions of general principles 
which scarcely ever reached the point of examining specific projects in detail. 
Time after time statements by responsible authorities were misquoted or even 
invented, when it would have been simple to procure the exact text and examine 
it. Professor Jessup’s method, whatever be thought of his proposals, was a 
welcome departure from the usual method of debate in the stratosphere.) 

The two documents cannot be taken as representing unanimous opinion at 
the Round Table, but served the useful purpose of clarifying discussion. 


Appendix. 
Round Table D—South-East Asia. 


Attempt at a synthesis of views on colonial policy. 

1. There is general agreement that the basic object of policy in the parts 
of the world at present in colonial or dependent status must be to secure, at the 
earliest possible moment, conditions which will permit their complete self- 
government. This general objective is implicit in article 3 of the Atlantic 
Charter, but it was recognised by the major colonial Powers long before that 
instrument; in particular, the British and the Netherlands delegates pointed 
to numerous public statements indicating that the main objective of their 
Governments was to obtain the most rapid possible solution towards complete 
self-government of colonial peoples subject to their control, while at the same 
time safeguarding their security. hae % 

2. It was recognised that the general objective set out in the preceding 
paragraph cannot be achieved for all the territories concerned either immediately 
the Japanese are expelled or at the same moment of time in the future. 
Differences in the degree of racial and national homogeneity of the different 
areas (leading in varying degrees to the necessity of providing guarantees of 
minority rights), differences in the levels of cultural development, differences in 
economic struture—these all made: it necessary to recognise that some areas will 
be ready for complete self-government considerably in advance of others. It is 
hoped that if the armistice period is a prolonged one, some of the areas concerned 
ieve independent status before its termination. At the same time, the 
as strongly of the opinion that the main objective of self-government 
lete withdrawal of colonial rule should be kept constantly in mind and 
divisions referred to above should not be used as an excuse for 
ging the inferior’s political status of these 


may ach 
group W 
and comp 
that the internal 
perpetuating or unnecessarily prolon 


areas. 
(*) Not printed. 
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3. There is a general acceptance of the thesis that the colonial Powers 
were not only in a position of a trustee towards the colonial areas, but that they 
also owed a moral obligation towards the rest of the world to account for their 
stewardship. 

4. The discussion in the group centred to a considerable extent around 
the way in which this latter moral obligation should be discharged. The group 
was unanimously of the opinion that this could only be done by the introduction 
of what has been variously termed ‘‘ an intermediate authority.’’ ‘‘ international 
supervision ’’ and “‘ third-party interest.”’ 

5. No support was found for the view that the problem could be met by the 
colonial Powers surrendering their administrative and financial responsibility 
for the area concerned to an international authority in which sovereignty would 
henceforth be vested. Apart from practical difficulties—the complete break 
with tradition, the lack of any international authority with administrative 
experience and other requisite knowledge—it was pointed out that the colonial 
peoples concerned, and particularly those who feel that they are on the point 
of attaming independent status, would not welcome such a transfer of allegiance. 

6. There was a general agreement that the organisation set up to represent 
the international view—let us call it the International Authority—should be 
fairly broad in its composition. It should include not only the colonial Powers 
directly concerned in this area, but also representatives of the indigenous 
peoples and, in addition, representatives of independent Powers which are not 
responsible for colonial Administration in South-Eastern Asia. At least the 
United States, China and the U.S.S.R. should be represented on the International 
Authority, but the door should not be closed to the selection of nationals of any 
country who may have some special contribution to make. Moreover, provision 
should be made, where necessary, for the special ad hoc representation of 
colonial peoples when matters affecting them are under discussion. 

7. The International Authority should concern itself not only with the 
tempo of development of self-governing institutions in colonial areas with a view 
to their ultimate evolution from colonial rule, but also with general social and 
economic development. 

8. As regards the powers and attributes of the international authority, 
problems of great complexity emerge, The British delegates poimted out with 
a force and logic which the other delegates were bound to recognise that there 
cannot be a divorce of power from responsibility. If the present colonial Powers 
are to remain solely responsible for the security of the areas concerned and for 
their economic and social progress, then it is obvious that they cannot accept 
direction from outside parties which involve those parties in no collateral 
responsibility. If, however, the larger of the outside parties were prepared to 
accept, as part of an international system, their proportionate share of respon- 
sibility for the security and economic development of the areas concerned, the 
feeling of the group was that the colonial Powers should and would be prepared 
to grant wider than merely advisory powers to the International Authority. But 
such assurances are essential, for, just as it would be unreasonable for the colonial 
Powers to take up the position that their power alone shall determine the pace of 
colonial development and emancipation (a position, incidentally, which has not 
been taken up at this conference by the representatives of any colonial Power), so 
would it be unreasonable for the non-colonial Powers to take up the position that 
the main determinant of colonial policy shall be the state of public opinion, 
whether in the United States or any other country. 

9. If these assurances were forthcoming the International Authority could 
be endowed with specific rights and obligations of which the following are 
illustrations :— 


(a) The right of suggesting to the colonial Power general lines of policy 
for the development of self-governing institutions in the areas 
concerned, while leaving responsibility for actual legislation and 
administration to those countries. 

(b) The right to receive and the obligation to demand and publish, with its 
own comments thereon, regular periodic reports on the extent. to which 
progress is being made and planned in the evolution towards complete 
self-government of colonial peoples, and on their economic and social 
progress, including, inter alia, public health, nutrition, land ownership 
working conditions, inter-regional migration and education. ‘ 

(c) The right to suggest to the colonial Power lines of economic and social 
policy directed to improving the well-being of the colonial peoples. 
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(7) The right to maintain a permanent secretariat and technical staff who 
would make periodic on-the-spot inspection of the several dependent 
areas under the obligation of formal report to the International 

_ Authority and be available for technical advice. 

(¢) The right to investigate on-the-spot grievances presented by any 

indigenous group against the colonial Power. 


“@ 10. The Round Table is strongly of the opinion that the International 
Authority should be set up at once without awaiting the termination of hostilities. 
The immediate establishment of such a body, with the assurances it would 
provide of rapid evolution towards complete independence of the colonial areas 
concerned, would not only be a powerful weapon of political warfare in these 
areas, it would also go a long way towards dispelling misunderstandings and 
eliminating possible sources of friction among the United Nations. 

11. If the great Powers, and particularly the United States, are unwilling 
to share in the responsibility for the security and economic development of the 
colonial areas of South-Eastern Asia, then the International Authority can be 
endowed mainly with advisory and consultative functions. Even such a body with 
restricted powers would serve a useful purpose in symbolising the moral 
responsibility of the colonial, Powers to world opinion, and perhaps through moral 
suasion and publicity given to its periodic reports. There would appear to be 
no reason why such a body should not have the right of investigation on the spot 
as well as the right to seek and obtain information from the colonial Power. For 
the reasons given, the group is of the opinion that this body should be established 
as soon as possible, and before the termination of hostilities. 

12. The foregoing has been concerned mainly with the political development 
of colonial dependencies in South-Eastern Asia. This by no means exhausts the 
problems of this area. In particular, there are the problems of political and 
military security and the problem of the co-ordination of the economic development 
of the area as a whole, including independent countries. For each of these 
purposes agencies of international composition will have to be established. 
Besides, functional organisations, such as the International Labour Office, should 
be kept in mind. The organic relationship of the International Authority 
proposed for the dependent areas to those other bodies will have to be worked out. 

13. Implied in the whole of the foregoing there is one point of such basic 
importance that it must be formulated as an explicit proposition. The whole 
position regarding economic development and strategic security is conditioned, 
and indeed largely determined, by the willingness of the great Powers, and in 
particular the United States, to assume their responsibilities in a system of 
security and economic co-operation in this as in other parts of the world. 
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(No. 404.) BIT. 
Sir, Chungking, October 7, 1942. 

I HAVE the honour to report that President Roosevelt's special envoy, Mew 
Mr. Wendell Willkie, arrived in China at noon on the 29th September. He was Moc\ 
met at Tihua, the provincial capital of Singkiang, by the leading notables of the 3 
locality and by Mr. Hollington Tong, Vice-Minister of Information, representing d.oOT 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, together with the United States Naval Attache. : 
He spent the afternoon paying official calls and left for Lanchow on the 
following day. 

At Lanchow, where he arrived at 3-15 p.m. on the 30th September, he was 
greeted at the airport by the Governor, General Ku Cheng-lun, and Ministers of 
the Provincial Government as well as by the American community and, on my 
behali, by a member of my staff who ha pened to be visiting Lanchow at the 
time. As he drove through the streets of the town he received an enthusiastic 
welcome from crowds lining the streets. At a reception given by the Governor 
he informed pressmen that he had come to China to see for himself the bravery 
and high morale of Chinese soldiers and to foster Sino-American friendship. 

At a dinner given by the Governor and General Chu Shao-liang, Commander-in- 
chief of the North-West Zone (to which the representative of the Soviet Embassy 
stationed in Lanchow and the member of this embassy referred to above were also 
invited), he praised the historic Chinese resistance over the last five years 
‘without which America might not have been able to strike effectively, and stated 
‘that the war might have been avoided if China had been assisted at the time 
of the Manchukuo incident. He referred to the “ wonderful natural resources of 
North-West China,’ which he had viewed from his plane between Tihua and 
Lanchow, and stated that China was the one country against which no criticism 
whatsoever was levelled in the United States—(as he sat down he was heard to 
| emphasise this point enthusiastically to his neighbours, adding that the same 
could not be said even of Britain). Before his departure for Chengtu the 
following morning he visited with the Governor a blanket factory operated by the 
China Industrial Co-operatives and expressed great interest in the industrial 
development of North-West China. 

At Chengtu Mr. Willkie attended a tea-party at the house of the Governor 
of Szechuan (General Chang Chun), where he spoke of going to Chungking to talk 
with the Generalissimo how best we can win the war, and how after the war there 
ean be freedom for all. He added a favourable report on conditions in the 
Near East and Russia as he had observed them, and then reflected on the hard 
struggle the United Nations still had before them, which he ascribed to former 
errors of appeasement in Manchuria and Ethiopia. He 5 Sg again that evening 

the 1st. October) at the Governor’s reception, where he made an answer to 

eneral Chang Chun’s rather insipid harangue, somewhat in elaboration of his 
earlier remarks, particularly referring to the satisfactory military situation at 
Cairo and Stalingrad, and again dwelling on previous errors which would make 
the road to victory ‘‘a long, a tough and a hard road.’’ He was going to talk 
with the Generalissimo about ‘‘ the freedoms that we must win for all mankind 
and for all countries in the world, no matter what the cost may be.”’ 

Tn a speech to “* fellow students”’ of the nine Chengtu universities on the 
following day Mr. Willkie again returned to the theme of freedom for all, which 
he has evidently chosen as the keynote of his visit. Now that they (the Chinese) 
who had been the first to resist aggression had ‘‘ paid the full price for victory,” 
the basic question was what to do with it when it was won. They would not be 
the leaders of the new world order unless they saw that every man, “ Chinese, 

Hindu or American, was entitled to be free.’’ ‘‘ You are led by a man who has 

caught the vision of a new international life and who wants to help build a world 

where all men can be free. You young men and women face a very attractive 

future in which the people of your country are destined to determine the course 
B 
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of world history for centuries.’’ In the guest-book of the military headquarters 
he wrote a “‘ thought ”’ to the effect that, if the United Nations won the war and 
the ‘Old Imperialism ”’ continued to exist, the war would have been fought 
in vain. 

Mr. Willkie arrived at Chungking on the same afternoon (the 2nd October), 
where he was met by the party, military and Government leaders and the foreign 
heads of mission. Dr. H. H. Kung represented the Generalissimo. 

There were a few flourishings of American flags at street corners ange 
welcoming banners were placed at two points in the main thoroughfare, but 
would be an exaggeration to say that there were many indications of spontaneous 
popular rejoicing. The press, at any rate, has been entirely preoccupied with the 
visit and has reported every word and movement of Mr. Willkie with unbridled 
flattery. 

At a dinner given at the Military Affairs Commission on the day after his 
arrival in the capital, at which I was present, Mr. Willkie received the official 
welcome from the Generalissimo, who particularly stressed the efforts he had made 
in the field of war relief. In his reply Mr. Willkie, after paying homage to the 
Chinese people and their leader, said that his experiences in the North-West had 
taught him the meaning of the aggressive spirit. He had entered China not 
through what used to be called a treaty port, but through “‘ great and wealthy 
provinces,’ where he had found an aggressive spirit like the pioneer spirit of 
the West of America. It was not likely to be daunted by floods, earthquakes or 
Japanese. He then reverted to the theme of liberty for all peoples. The war was 
a great struggle for freedom as he had found from talks with the plain citizen 
from ‘‘ Cairo to Moscow to Chungking,’’ who wants action now. ‘‘ He is ahead 
of his leaders, this plain citizen.’’ We must all catch his infectious spirit for an 
immediate slashing courageous attack to build this new world of justice, freedom 
and equality for all nations and all men. 

To the students of the Central Training Corps he spoke in the same vein as 
to the Chengtu students, but emphasised in addition the enormous progress of 
American production. “‘ Since you have fought this war against aggression for 
five years, it is the duty we owe you to get the planes and the weapons to China 
as rapidly and as much as possible.”’ 

2. I have not yet had an opportunity for serious conversation with 
Mr. Willkie, but the members of his staff have already been in contact with 
members of the press attaché’s office, and I attach accordingly a memorandum by 
Mr. Watts of the conversation which took place. 7 

Two translations of representative editorials from the Chinese press are 
also enclosed.(') 

I have, &e. 


H. J. SEYMOUR. — 


P.S.—Mr. Willkie gave a broadcast yesterday evening which has been released 
to the press since the closing of this despatch. The text is enclosed(') herewith 
as the sentiments are a good example of the general line Mr. Willkie has been 
following during his visit. I am informed that he is leaving to-day for the 
war area. 

H...48. 


Enclosure. 


His Majesty’s Ambassador, October 5, 1942. 

CAPTAIN PIHL and Major Mason dined with us last night, and 
Mr. Barnes and Mr. Cowles came in shortly after dinner. Later, Mr. Willkie 
arrived with Dr. Hollington Tong and stayed for about an hour until midnight. 
Dr. Tong left almost immediately. Both looked very tired. is 

Captain Pihl and Major Mason seemed satisfied with the position in the 
Western Desert. 

On the subject of their Russian trip they spoke with great enthusiasm. 
They are convinced that the Russians will continue to hold out and wage war 
not only until they have driven all Germans from Russian soil, but until they 
have celebrated complete victory in Berlin. 


() Not printed. 


They found the Russians tough in every respect, and not least so in their 
treatment of their visitors. As one of our guests put it, they would allow you 
to relax, “‘ only to smack you back on to your fanny almost immediately. For 
example, at a dinner, Major Mason proposed a toast in connexion with the Air 
Arm and he spoke of the help America was giving to Russia. This drew a reply 
from M. Stalin that they were getting few enough American planes, concerning 
‘oe he indulged in blunt criticism. a: 

c Apparently, the American party had an easier time that the Prime Minister. 
They told me that at a dinner-party given in the Prime Minister’s honour, 
references were made to the fatal lack of military intelligence during the 
Gallipoli campaign in the last war, and a parallel was then drawn between the 
campaign referred to and some of the campaigns in this war. 

The Russians are also quoted as having spoken extremely directly on the 
subject of 154 Bell Air Cobra Aircraft which were destined to them but diverted 
to Britain; but the Americans found the Russians appreciative of help extended 
to them. When Admiral Boddam-Wetham made a report to high officials 
about the hotly contested passage of the recent large convoy via northern route, 
the Russians, after listening to his story, remarked, ‘‘ God bless you for what 
you have done.”’ atk 

Talk of a second front was heard everywhere. From the lowest to the 
highest, people are vitally interested in its immediate opening. When asked 
whether American forces fighting alongside the Russians would be welcomed, the 
answer was given that what was wanted was a second front. 

Burning hatred of the Germans exists, and despite the fact that there will 
probably be food and fuel shortages during the coming months bringing in their 
train starvation and death from exposure, the people and soldiers take a fatalistic 
view of the position. They derive comfort from the hope that these misfortunes 
will not overtake. them personally, but if they should, the sacrifices attendant 
upon waging an all-out war are understood. 

Not only does there appear to be a fanatical love for the soil of the country, 
but in the view of the Americans, the Russians resent the fact that the Germans 
are trying‘to interfere with their way of life which, with all its imperfections, 
is the best that they have ever known and to which they seem to be sincerely 
devoted. 

The treachery of the Germans in violating the 1939 pact is not a cause for 
bitterness, since it is generally realised that this pact was one of expediency only. 

The party had the opportunity of visiting the front at Rzhev. This 
necessitated a trip in Jeeps which lasted nineteen hours over vile roads. Fighting 
was still going on in the streets of the city which was under Russian artillery 
barrage. At the points they visited, 4 miles from the actual fighting, Russian 
men and women soldiers were living in the same trenches, and all around them 
were the corpses of Germans. The presence of decomposing bodies did not seem 
to bother them. The troops appeared satisfied with their clothing which fell 
far short of American standards. In the sector visited they were reasonably 
well-equipped. On the road the soldiers seemed to work in the fields and then 
go to the front haphazardly, and the impression was gained that a rather special 
form of military discipline existed. 

Both in factories and in the army there is a system of awards for good 
work, and demerits if culpable mistakes are made. All to whom they spoke 
said that these awards were fairly distributed, and one who had been demoted 
to major from general accepted the situation in good part and said that it would 
take him at least four years to reinstate himself, provided during that time he 
made no further serious errors to retard his progress. 

I had the opportunity of speaking at some length to Mr. Barnes, who was 
siven letters of introduction by British Overseas Press Service, New York, to 
Stanley Smith and tome. He was most interested in China’s power of resistance 
and morale. 

I said that I believed above all things that the Chinese would continue their 
resistance if Japanese activity remained on its present scale, and that the 
possibility of a negotiated peace was virtually non-existent whilst the 
Generalissimo remained in power. But a serious situation might arise overnight 
if, for example, a full-scale attack on Yunnan were to coincide with a bad 
harvest ; and as protection against such a contingency ‘Planes for China ”’ was 
a slogan on which action seemed to me to be overdue. The Chinese, although 
prone at times to self-delusion, were none the less realists, and, unless they were 
fed something more solid than flattery and promises, great scope would exist for 
disillusionment and recrimination. 
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I mentioned that the adulation which had been lavished upon them by the 
press both in England and in America could, in my opinion, do little good and 
might do incalculable harm. The Chinese specialised resistance could ‘stand 
on its own merits and to indulge in press comment giving the impression that 
the Chinese fought at all costs and never retreated or surrendered, whilst at the 
same time, being extremely frank and highly critical of our own reverses, invited 

| the contempt of our Chinése Allies for our efforts. @ 

Mr. Barnes took me up on both points. A.torrent of eee was, he sé, 
wanted all over the world when only a trickle was available. The question to 
decide was where the need for them was the most pressing. In the case of China 
there were difficulties in operational arrangements, petrol and the provision 
of ground crews, &c. y 

On the subject of the ress, he felt that the American papers gave a balanced 
view of China to their public. Chinese resistance was praised, but at the same 
time Chinese retreats were also given suitable prominence. After all, assuming 
one could not provide planes for the time being, one alternative: was to wage a 
war of psychology, and this was of no use unless you believed in its success. He 
could say that the Germans had*been most successful in this direction. They 
had over-conyinced Eastern Europe of the invincibility of their war machine. 
Their victories were due in some part to this, } , 

In the case of China, was it not right to say that the Chinese believe that 
anybody allied to American production could not lose? If the answer was 
“* Yes,”’ then to give promises which might maintain the position until something 
tangible could be done was worth while, and if it kept soldiers holding a line 
“for a few days longer than they ordinarily would, and if it made the boys go 
to the front more willingly,” then it was twice justified. 

I replied that if news of China abroad was put out in a balanced manner, 
cables back here dealt almost exclusively with the laudatory and fulsome material 
to which I had already made reference. T could not speak with any knowledge 
on the subject of psychological warfare: but I could say that no Chinese would 
believe in the accuracy of American production figures, British losses at Dieppe 
and in the big raids on the continent, and at the samé time accept the situation 
of no planes being made available for China without feeling that they were being 
left out and let down. 

The Chinese were disi 
connected with the 


hinese thought the side linked with American 
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men. The pressmen asked how Mr. Willkie knew that when he was not able to 
understand what they were saying. Mr. Willkie replied: ‘‘ I can never under- 
stand what Harvard men are saying either.”’ 

He seemed to derive considerable enjoyment from the thought that this 
remark would be cabled all over America. 


_ Captain Pibl is Willkie’s brother-in-law. Willkie’s brother married Pihl’s 
gate’. He has an important appointment dealing with ‘‘ the procurement of 
swal aircraft ’’ and has eighty-seven officers under him. He is a man of about , 
44 years of age and did brilliantly at the Naval Academy. 

Major Mason is a millionaire and one of the founders of Pan-American 
Airways. He is a member of Civil Aeronautical authority, which consists of five 
men and is an important body. 

Mr. Barnes is Deputy Director of the Overseas Division of the Office of War 
Information, on loan from the New York Herald-Tribune, of which he is foreign 
editor. 

Mr. Cowles is Director of the Internal Division of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. He owns and publishes Look Magazine, as well as two Middle West 
newspapers. 
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SIR FREDERICK WHYTE: (in the Chair) welcomed’ Sir Theodore 
Gregory D.Sc., Economic Adviser to the Government of India. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I ought, perhaps, to explain that my 
acquaintance with the Far Hast is confined to India, I know a 
little about Burma, Singapore, Hong Kong. I have never been 
to China or to Japan. At the present time it is, of course, 
extraordinarily difficult to get up-to-date information as to 
what people are thinking either in Chungking or in Tokyo, and 
what I am going to say is, therefore, purely provisional. 


The whole of the Far Eastern situation is so dominated 
by the very open issue, of what is going to happen to Japan 
after the war, that anything I have to say concerning the rela- 
tions of India to the Far Hast must be extremely provisional 
and dubious, There has been in India, during the last twelve 
months or so, a certain amount of discussion concerning the rela- 
tions between India and the Far Bast, To be quite frank,I think 
it has been mainly of a sentimental order, due’ mainly to the 
personal association between General Chiang Kai-shek and Pandit 
Nehru. But the Indian Nationalist Press has occasionally taken 
up the question of a pan-Asiatic federation and the ery of "Asia 
for the Asiatics"is playing a r6le, I do not say a predominant 
r6le, but certainly a réle in the current activities of Congress 
against the existing Government of India. My own feeling about 
the pan-Asiatic federation is that nobody has defined precisely 
what is meant by that phrase, Nobody has really thought out 
the implications of any conceivable federation, sSither from the 
economic or from the political point of view. Pandit Nehru has 
sometimes spoken as if it were to stretch from Turkéy to-Japan. 
At other times the Indian Press has spoken primarily with ref- 
erence to relations with China. But ‘all these political 
vagaries apart, it is,I think, extremely difficult to see how a 
pan-Asiatic federation can, come into existence or if ‘it did come 
into existence what it could do, My own feeling is that this 
is one of the very numerous cases with which we ‘arc presented at 
the present time, where people mistake continuity of geograph- 
ical relationships with community of interests. The economic 
relations between India and the United States and Grest Britain 
are far closer to-day, and to my mind likely to remain far clos- 
er in the future, than they are likely to be between a large 
partsof Asia. Practically the only interest that India has in 
the Far Hast at the present time is the export of raw cotton to 
Japan and a nascent, but now dead, export of plece goods to 
China; and it is not very easy to see, if political institutions 
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are to be based in the future on economic interest, precisely what 
the raison d'8tre of this pan-Asiatic federation is going to be. 
Apart from that, it is extremely difficult, as I think everybody 
‘who knows. “the ‘East will agree, to imagine a federation which will 
include the Moslem States of the Middle East on the one hand o 
countries like China and Japan on the other, I gave some reaW®is 
the last time-I spoke here, for thinking that we ought to take 
Pakistan much more seriously than it is being taken in political 
quarters here, and assuming that India breaks up into two constit- 
uent Dominions, then I see a very strong case for some kind of 
loose confederation-or federation between North-Western India and 
Afghanistan, Iran and Turkey, but at the same time, given that 
constellation in the North-West, I do not see the foslem Middle 
Bast having any real cultural or indeed economic relationship with 
the Far Hast at all, 


In India recently, again I think purely for political rea- 
sons, the Chungking representatives have been rather playing up to 
the presence of a Moslem population in China, but it has not gone 
very far and I do not really think that the Moslem population in 
India is in the least interested in the guestion of Far Hastern 
federation. It looks to the West and not to the East. As re- 
gards the Hindu section of the population, it is very curious that 
we never hear any discussion whatever of the place of the Dutch 
Hast Indies or Malaya in the pan-Asiatic federation and very little 
discussion indeed concerning precisely where Japan is coming in. 
The whole discussion has turned round relations with China, and as 
far as I can make out, apart from occasional visits of Buddhist 
priests to India two or three thousand years ago, there are no 
existing relations, either of a cultural kind, or indeed any others, 
of a significant economic kind, between China and India, Con= 
sequently, the only possible justification for pursuing the idea 
is the consideration of defences; and the defence problemsof India 
ere rcally much more close to her frontiers and more closely ‘connect- 
ed with Burma and Malaya, Afghanistan and Iran than they are with 
the future position, let us say, of Northern China or the North 
Pacific generally. i ® 


That brings me to the next point: the relationship of the 
defence problem to Indian intcrests in the Far East. It seems to 
me that the crux of the Indian problem from the defence point of 
view is what is going to happen to Burma. A pan-Asiaticfedera- 
tion is to my mind quite impossible unless the Burma road is re- 
opened or unless there is some kind of a guarantée by the United 
Kingdom and the United States of the séa-route from India to China 
and to the Philippines. At the moment I do not think that public 
opinion here has concerned itself very closely or intimately either 
with the question of the future of.Malaya or the future of Burma, 
but these two areas are obviously intimately linked ‘up with the 
defence of India in the narrower sense and with the whole problem 
of the re-orientation of the Far Bastern defénce problem, / 

If you ask the ordinary: Indian what is going to happen to Burma, 
you receive no answer at all. They simply have not ‘thought about 
it, any more than they have thought about what is going to happen 
to India if, for, instance, wo do not succeed in driving the Japan- 
ese out of Burma, and they are not in the least aware of the fact 
that it would double the Indian defence expenditure even to keep 
the country moderately safe, But.it seems to me that there are 
three possible solutions of the Burma situation, each of which 
should be examined on its merits from the Indian point of view. 


The first is to hand Burma back to India. Speaking frankly, 
I. see no chance whatever of Burma being. able to govern itself for 
the next two decades. The country is now so complétely ‘torn by 
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certain portions of the population who are 'quisling! with the 
Japanese, and partly also owing to tho clash of Indo-Burmese 
economic interests, that looking at it quite impartially, itis 
difficult to see how Burma could possibly be anything except at 
best a Crown Colony with a modified representative system. The 
s@ond alternative is to hand Burma back to India and reverse the 
policy of separation. That would be popular in India for one 
very simple reason. There is still a very large Indian popula- 
tion in Burma. It is impossible to dény that that population has 
suffered more hardship at the hands of thé Burmese than/it will 
.ever receive from the Japanese, and if one wants to play a cynical 
game it would give one a cértain measure of satisfaction to hand 
that unsatisfactory country over to the Government of India, which 
would no doubt mean handing it over to India at a very early date. 


Another alternative which fits very much more into the pan- 
Asiatic idea is, of course, to hand Burma over to the Chinese; 
and I do not think it proper to refrain from remarking that what 
news we get from China indicates that there is a nascent Chinese 
imperialism which is not disinclined to regard Burma as its natural 
fronticr and demands not only the re-opening of the Burma Road but 
the permanent retention of the port,of Rangoon as the obvious port 
of entry more or less free from the immediate danger of an attack 
from Japan. We may, therefore, be faced at the Peace Conference 
by a demand for something like Chinese imperium over Burma which 
would, of course, enable contact between India and China to be more 
easily manipulated, which would at the same time, I think, ! offend 
what may by that time be a nascent imperialist spirit in India 
itself. : 


There is, of course, a fourth alternative, which is an Anglo- 
American condominium with possibly Chinese representation, turning 
Burma and Malaya into mandatory States. Nobody knows, at least 
I doubt whether anyone in India does, what the intentions of 
America are with regard to the whole of the area containing the 
Philippines, Malaya, the Duteh East Indies, Burma, and so on; but 
if we want.to free ourselves from the accusation of imperialism, 
and at the same time make relations with India easier, there is a 
good deal to be said, I think, for a joint mandatory system over 
jthese disputed areds, particularly with regard’ to Burma and Malaya. 


But, in any case, to’ go back to the thesis with which I began, 
if there is going to be any kind of pan-Asiatic’federation, the 
real raison d'6tre is, I think, going to be considerations of 
defence and in that case the key-point from the point of view of 
India is; what is going to happen to Burma? : sp 


“To come to economic problems, there has been a certain amount 
of discussion in India of the place which India is to takelin the 
reconstruction of China. There has, I understand; been a good 
deal of discussion here about the British place in the reconstruc- 
tion of China. Presumably the same discussions are going on/in 
Washington and elsewhere, It. is very difficult really to see what 
India can do. The iron and stcel industry is not producing much 
more than about a million tons of steel, or did not:do so before 
the war. Although output is expanding at the present time, I do 
not see the Indian iron and'steel interests being in a position to 
expor$é on a large scale in any world scheme of capital recons truc- 
tion for a very long time to come. The only ‘ether commodity which 
she can export on a large scale to China is, of course, cotton 
plece goods, and I think Chinese cotton interests will have some- 
thing to say in the reconstruction period if their market is flooded 
by cheap piece goods from India. So I have never been able to 
convince myself that there is really any very large or significant 
r6le which Indians can play in regard to the building up of a strong 


Chinese-economic system. Things may change in the future, but in 
the present decade I do not think India will be able to do very 
much. Rey 


The next problem, which is a mich more real one, which : 
affects India's interests in the Far East, is the part which mf 
‘going to be played in the future by Indian migration to such 
cquntries as Burma and particularly Malaya. As you know, there 

is a very Iarge residential population in these areas, and although 
nationalist opinion in India rather tends to regard the whole 

thing as one of the unfortunate manifestations of British imperial- 
ism, there the people are and one has to ask oneself what is to be 
the fate of| the existing Indian population in these areas, and 
whether it is advisable from the Indian point of view to encourage 
migration in the future or not. So far as I am concerned I have 
no very clear views on the matter as regards direct interests in 
India, although I can see that the plantation industry in Malaya 
would be seriously hampered at the present time if the’ entire 
Indian population were withdrawn. But that is one thing India 
will have to face as a continuing source of interest. in Burma and 
Malaya, the presence of this large Indian population. Of course, 
as far as Burma is concerned, the situation has been made easier 
in one way in the last seven months by the fact that something 
like four hundred thousand péople have evacuated themselves very 
painfully from Burma and streamed back to India. I dare say they 
have left everything they own behind them, including Bank deposits, 
savings, furniture and everything else. The tendeney will un- 
doubtedly be, on. the resumption of anything like reasonable con- 
ditions in Burma, for this population to stream back. Whether 

the Government of India will let them go back, and whether the 
future Burmese Government will let them come in again in view of 
the astonishing racial tension in Burma is another matter, but 
migration is bound to form a very important element of discussion 
in the Indian attitude towards Far Eastern problems. 


A third element is of course Indian investment.: The last 
time I spoke here I insisted on the fact,which is a revolutionary 
fact, that India is becoming a creditor country,-a creditor country 
of the United Kingdom,-but she has been a creditor country for the 
last three decades of Burma and to some’ extent of Malaya. I will 
not say a large part, but a significant part, of the land of Burma 
is owned by certain Southern Indian banking clans and*Indian invest- 
ments in Burma and in Malaya sare now beginning to be discovered as 
quite considerable. One of the subjects of the peace conference 
will have to be whether we can compensate the dispossessed Indian 
evacuees or whether they can resume investment on a scale which has 
been practised in the past, or what can be done. But it is just 
as well for us here in London to realise that India is a creditor 
of Burma and to some extent of Malaya as well, This question of 
Indian losses is bound to be raised in a very acute form whenever 
the future of these areas is being discussed. 


The last point I have to raise on the subject of economic 
interests is communications and shipping. If anything is to be 
done with regard to China, the Burma Road must be in safe hands, 
and of course the position of India os a communications céntre is 
going to be enormously increased in importance with the develop- 
ment of air traffic in tho Far Hast. All the flying routes will 
have to cross ‘India, some parts of India, and therefore the safe- 
guarding of Indian rights to an independent air fleet of her own 
will certainly be raised, I think, by Indian politicians at the 
peace conference or soon afterwards. I understand that the 
arrangements for building a railway from Burma to China were quite 
far advanced ‘at the time when war broke out, and this will certain- 
ly be resumed" because even under excellent conditions I do'not 


think the Burma Road can take anything like the volume of traffic 
people dream of, and therefore railway communication between Burma 
and China, and even more Burma and India, has now become a matter 
of the very highest strategic and economic importance. 
@ The same thing applies in shipping, which is going to be one 
of the most difficult and intractable problems to be handled in any 
scrious ge Siergrae between the British and Indian Governments. 
There is a very strong movement in India for the creation of an 
<eersaida® tian mercantile marine and the more independent India 
gets the more convinced I am that Indian shipping interests, which 
are very powerful in Congress circles and conduct what I consider 
to be very skilful propaganda, will demand a very considerable 
place in the sun so far as shivping between India and the P 
and indeed in Far Eastern watcrs as a whole goes. Of course, 
can stave it off in the immediate post-war period by saying that 
there will be no ships available for a long time to come and there- 
fore the problem is not going to be immediately acute; but as we 
are considering the complex problems of the Far East as a whole, 
I, should like to state now thet I think shipping will be one of the 
very difficult problems which will come up for discussion between 
us and the. Indians, and we should realise that the monopoly of 
certain British shipwing firms in the Far Hast will certainly not 
be tolerated by Indian public opinion over the next twenty-five 
years, whatever heppens imacdiately after the war. 


SIR F. WHY ides! You would consider that ; Indian link with the 
— Hast lie mainly in Burme and t he a saa of Close 

ssociation we tween India and the ms countries of the Far East 
is not very strong. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: ac is my own view. 


N SHUCKBURGH: You mentioned one of the 18 
forms of government for Burma to be an Anglo- -Americ 


ible future 

an Mandate. 
What kind of Mandate had you in mind? In the past, the Mandatory 
system has meant some final Court of Appeal in the form of the 
Council of the League of Nations which stood above the Mandatory 
Power, Is that what you contemplate? 


SIR: THEODORE GREGORY: I am not very clear as to the exact form 
except that I think it is to the interest of Great Britain to 
familiarise America with the problems of Far Zastern government. 


I think, also, that there is a great deal to be gaid for 
an Anglo-American condominium over both Burna and iialaya. 


SIR JOHN SHUCKBURGH Is thers to be an authority over the condomin- 
ium as a final eeust of appeal? 


SIR THRODORS GREGORY: I always considered the Mandates Commission 

at Geneva to be rather a fiction more than a reality. I do not 

mind making an annual report to a new League of Nations, if there 

is to be one, but personally I would rather like to see this as an 

experiment in Anglo-American co-operation without any very great 
reference to other people. 


MR. J. Ry MICHIW: The alternative of a @irect world mandate you 
would considér to be entirely out of the question, 


COLONEL G.R.V. STEWARD: Who is financing the Burma-Chungking rajl- 
way? It is obviously essential because the Burma Road cannot es 
the necessary volume of traffic, When the Japanese took Lashio, 
they took stocks of petrol which had been accumalated for a long 
time and had never gono over the road. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY; I have not seen any official document but 
so far as I remember the Chineso constructed the road up to the 
Chinese frontier and we finaneed the extension from there; but so 
far as I could see that simply meant that the Chinese used the 
hundred million dollars of tho Americans for this purpose. 


COLONSL STHEVARD: “Is there any agreement with regard to who provides 
the rolling-stock? 


SIR THEODORS GREGORY: _ There is no joint stock company, but they 
have never got as far as that. The railway is not even built yet. 


SIR F. WHYTE; I would understand from your thesis that the 
justification for the Burma railway is mainly strategic and not 
economic. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I should say it was both. I entirely agree 
that the Burma Road cannot take the necessary volume of traffic. 

I have seen that Road. If you could see it you would realise 

thet it is impossible for it to do S06 it is a marvellous 
engineering feat but it cannot handle the traffic. 


SIR F. WHYTE: Does not the justification for large cepital 
expenditure for really effective communication in these parts turn 
upon the future development of the policy of the Chinese: Govern- 
ment itself? The major decision to be taken will be whether tho 
Chinese feel that the new industrial development of. the Yangtse 
should be maintained as a permanent feature in economic develop- 
ment on strategic grounds, or whether on commercial grounds, they 
will not reverse that process and return to the maritime fringe as 
their main industrial area, 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I agree. Also, it is necessary for us tc 
realise that we would save time by pushing goods into China vif 
Rangoon, rather than sending them round by Shanghai. In the cass 
of valuable products we coulda surely save about a month or six 
weeks, : 


COLONEL STEWARD: We should save a month by avoiding the necessity 
to tranship at Shanghai and then again on to a river steamer, 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I agree with the decision to go on with the 
railway, to which I think we are now permanently cormitted. Its 
value in the first years will undoubtedly be strategic and its 
economic importance will depend entirely on the development of 
Chinese policy. 


SIR LIONEL HAWORTH: Who is paying for the Burma part? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: His Majesty's Government will pay for the 
Burma portion. 


SIR LIONSL HAWORTH: Gan His Majesty's Government pay for it wmless 
there exists an Empire, to use this very unpopular word, in whose 
interests it is being built? Are we going to pay Chinese bills 
unless we get something out of it? Is it economic? 
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SIR THEODORE GREGORY: Whether we can afford to do it I do not 
know, but I would put it this way. I always felt that the con- 
struction of the Burma Road was in the first instance a Chinese, 
preoccupation, and secondly, and perhaps even more important, an 
— preoccupation. 


SIR LIONEL HAWORTH: You remember the Indian Government refused to 
pay for a strategic road from India to Burma through ‘Assam. 


SIR F. WHYTE: This will not be paid for by the Government of India. 


SIR LIONEL HAWORTH: Will His -‘Majesty!s Government be allowed to 
pay for it by Parliament unless the Smpire is going to gain? 


SIR ANDREW McFADYEAN: Will it not depend upon strategic considera- 
tions? fiven if there were no Empire, surely the defence of the Far 
East, Australia and New Zealand, the South Sea Islands, Malaya, 

that is important? 


SIR LIONHL HAWORTH: But supposing there is an'independent India 
having no connection with us, It scems to me to be essential to 
British interests that we should retain control in those parts. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I do not agree entirely. Supposing India 
became independent, I think there would ‘have to be a guarantee 
by Great Britain and the U.S.A. of the ocean frontiers of India. 
of that I am convinced, But I think it is obvious, also, that 
so long as Australia, New Zealand and the Dutch wast Indies have 
any connection with Europe, with the United Kingdom and with 
Holland, we must continue t6 take military, if not political, 
interest in the whole of the Indian archipelago. 


SIR LIONEL HAWORTH; That is what I am saying: that we cannot let 
India’ go. That is the logical conclusion. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY; Not letting India go covers a variety of 
political and other issues. 


MR. DAVID FREEMAN: Sir Reginald Dorman Smith suggested that Burma, 
Thailand and Indo-China, the three great rice-producing countries 
of the world, should have some form of federation. Do you think 
that desirable or possible? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: Sir Reginald Dorman Smith knows very much 
more about Burma than I do, but I should have thought that a priori 
it was not possible, If we win the war, it is certainly very much 
on the cards that if China recovers her military power she will 
certainly ask for Indo-China back, and that knocks the bottom out 
of federation. I woula not like to give.a positive answer because 
I have not thought about the matter, but merely the fact that all 
three countries grow rice does not seem to me to be sufficient 
reasoh for federation. ; 


MR. DAVID FREEMAN: They all have the same religion, Buddhism. 


SIR ANDREW McFADYEAN: Do you consider the emigration of Indians 
desirable on economic grounds? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: Yes, I think Ido, as far as it goes. 


SIR ANDREW McFADYEAN: Does the Indian Government take very much 
interest in emigration, ¢xcept in so far as seeing that the 
emigrants get decent labour conditions and pay? My impression of 
the Indian population in Malaya is that it is a floating population 
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which goes there in order to earn money and then returns. to India, 
unlike ‘the Chinese who settle down there, 

SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I think so far as the Tamil-or coolie class 
is con¢erned’ that is trues but the trouble is that the middle- 
classes do settle down - the professional classes. 


I do not know enough about Walaya, but certainly there are 
large property interests in Singapore, of which we have been very 
painfully reminded during the last few months. Possibly one 

ought to draw a distinction between the migration problem in 

Malaya and Burma. The tendency in India is to resard Burma as a 
place for permanent settlement. Many middle-class workers, such 
as clerks, settle there. The Burmese Government employs large 
numbers of them, and to all intents and purposes they are domociled 
Burmesc. 


SIR ANDREW McFADYEAN; I did note that the Indian immigrants into 
Malaya were highly important to the working of the plantation 
industry, if not indispensable, because you ring the changes 
between them, the Chinese, the Malayan, and the people from the 
Duteh Hast Indies. 


SIR THUODORS GREGORY: I would not dissent from that. One ques- 
tion coming up which does colour Indian thought about the Far Gast 
is: why let our people go to fructify the.soil. for.the benefit of 
British imperialism? This view, *of course, is held by an advanced 
group of Indian politicians. : : 


SIR LIONSL HAWORTH: After all, five-sixths of Malaya is the 
property of the t+alay Maherajahs, whether Federated or unfederated. 
if the British conne ction ceases as has. been suggested, surely 
their position would increase and they would own those territories. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY:- I have never felt that Malaya presented the 
possibility of independent sclf-government. I do not see how a 
strong Malayan government could be built up without outside 
support. There has got to be something, whether it is Chinese, 
British, American or Japanese. 


MR. DAVID FREEMAN: - The Maharajahs in every case obey the British 
Resident, except in matters concerning religion. That means that 
they take their orders from the District Officer, who. takes his 
orders from the British Administration, the British Ede, who 
in turn takes his orders from the High Commissioner, 


SIR LIONEL HAWORTH: That is correct, but ifa position 
where there were no District Officers and no Governor, 
Maharajahs would-then fill this position. 


MR. DAVID FREEMAN: A Tamil is now Hich Cemmissioner for the 
Foedoratcd alay States. 


GENERAL SIR KENNETH WIGRAM: Can you tell us what is the reaction 
of .the Indian Moslems to the idea of Pakistan, apart from Mr. 
Jinnah and his immediate following? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I feel somewhat hesitant about expressing 
an opinion as to Moslem opinion outside the League I simply 
take the aspirations for Pakistan more: seriously then public 
opinion here seems to do. I do not think it is just a political 
move’. 5 
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SIR WILLIAM SHiTON: How will future political cha nges 
Indian tradc with other parts of the world and similar] 
regard to Burma ...-- 


SIR THEODOR: GREGORY: I wish I knew. When Sir Stafford Cripps 
as in India, hé was asked at a Press meeting whether the now 
government of India would, in fact, have the right to expropriate 
British interests in India. He said: "Yes.!' Whereupon certain 
seéctions of the British community in, India undoubtedly took that 
as a notice to quit, and are extremely unwilling to put capital 
into any venture whatsoever. Whether the British community will 
get such minimum rights as will enable them to trade is an’ open 


question. It. all depen ds on the terms of the settlement. 


SIR WILLIAM SHENTON:‘ The question was raised some time 
House of Lords,and Lord Simon said that there wovld-have t 
entire independence for the Indian Government, whatever i 
the time. There would be no British minority of any 

and any rights would have to be conferrod by 4 comercial ¢ 
made with the Indian Government at that time. 

SIR THUODORE GRGORY The obvious way out of this difficulty 
the inclusion: of ations 1 clauses iIny haa be EW.Oe} 1, t 
British and Indian Governments; 

territory, no legal or social 

difficvls to work these things 

you know. 


SIR ANDREW McFADYZAN: All that is in the Atlantic Charter. 


SIR F. WHYTH; I do not believe that British-Indian commercial 
relations will causs any difficulty of this kind. The ve same 
Indian manufacturing interests who are to-day using the spring- 
board of the Congress platform and dontributing to Congress funds 
as a means of blackmail,’ will be the first’ to wish' to retain co- 
operation with British financial ana commercial interests for ea 
joint purpose. Surely that has been the tendency in India ever 
since British interests in India saw the way in which British 
policy was moving Serene yey: the direction of greater Indian con- 
trol over all fields of Indian enterprise. 


MR. J. Rs MICHIE: Sxeepting for 


SIR F. WHYTH; There, you see, there was no predominant motive in 
the minds of the controllers of British shipping which brought 
them on to common ground with the promoters’ of Indian shipping. 
It is very difficult in cases where British capital is actually 
operating inside Indian territory. British shipping operates 
from its base in Great Britain, but does not operate in I 

whole. There is, of course, the issue of coustal shipping. 


MR. MICHIE: Is it your opinion that the average Indian politician, 

except in a few cases, for instance when the trade agreement with 

Burma came up and the immigration arrangements were discussed, thet 

eats take very little interest in their “nationals abroad, »volit- 
ally? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY; I think that is so. , One's judguent in 

this is liable to be biased by the fact that the Government sits 

in Northern India, while the contact is really between Madras 
Province and Burma. I do not know what sort of an answer you 

would get from Rajagopalachari on that subject. It has certainly 
been a useful weapon with regard to recent allegations of discrimina- 
tion. But I agree that by and la rge India does not look ‘outside 
her frontiers. They are now aware that there is an internationa 
world in which they have to play a part. 


MR. MICHIE: In this:connect ion, When Burma got separation, the 
Indians'in Burma asked for the sams things as they are asking for 
in India, and.the Indian politicians cid not particularly like that , 
though the Indians in Bur were very insistent. 


as concerned with the negotiations of the 

ement md it was extremely amusing e 
see the kind of requests ich came in regarding Indian tariff 
rights in Burma; I suppose it is common form that every country 
wants other peoples! tariffs reduced and its om increased. So I 
think it is not a specifically Indian difficulty. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY; TI 1 
last Indo-Burmese trade ag 
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SIR F. WHYTE: May I refer iis the central. thesis: that, whether 
it is from the point of view of econo mic interests or that of cul- 
tural relations India stands in the middle position between the 
Western world amd oe far Eas Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that %! pLOn worked outs in the form of a 
temporary gioton of India ee Moslem Pakistan containing 
roughly the North-West and congress India in the centre and South, 
how far would the latter gravita in the direction of closer rela- 
tions with the Far East, ju: ecause the other part of India would 
be gravitating in the other direction? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: The answer to that depends upon how thorough- 
ly we beat the Japmese. if the dapanése remain in Burma or in 
Siam, then:as a counterpoise to Moslem influence in the West I think 
there would be a very definite understmding between Congress* India 
and the Japanese. Of that I an convinced. 


MR. FREEMAN: Would Pakistan inelude the Punjab? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: It would include much more than the Punjad. 
It would include Sind, the North-Western Fiontier Province, and 

the extremists talk of Benga; 1 corridor up there, but you 

can cut that out from the point ’ view of practicalpolitics. They 
talk of Assam, Bengal, appiece of Bihar, but I do not think there is 
any likelihood of that. 


SIR JOHN SHUCKBURGH: Are the military euses confine 
Pakistan area? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY N -¢ does not include Rajputana, or the 
Mahrattas, or W re which is now very important. 


SIR JOHN SHUCKBURGH they are Ww about egquelly divided. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: l¢@ir composition has undergone an important 
change, and is swinging y from anes position of immense numerical 
superiority of the Moslems. P are now almost fitty-fifty. 


SIR ofa ea eam Would it be a fair conclusion to draw that 
India's interes in the Pacific are insignificant except for purpass 
of defence? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: that is my view, 


SIR WILLIAM SHENTON: How does Ceylon fit into this picture of the 
Congress Party? 


SIR THEODORE Gi RBGORY : As you know, the relations between India and 
Bey lon are as unfriendly as they possibly could be. At the moment, 
Céylon is completely at the mercy of India because the cece is 
unable to feed itseli. The food situation in India itself is very 
serious and it has been necessary to treat Ceylon as’an Indian pro- 
vince, which is not ve popular in certain circles; but on the wh ole 


relations between India and all the periphery States are unfriendly 
rather than friendly. She is unfriendly to Burma and to Ceylon, 
not very friendly towards Afghanistan - and there you have it. 


SIR WILLIAM SHENTON: Does Ceylon want sovereignty? 


e: THEODORE GREGORY: I do not think so in normal times; so Long as 
the supply of rice is guaranteed from Burma, Then there is this 
wretched question of piece goods. The Indian mills want a- monopoly 
of the Ceylon: market of piece goods, Then there is also the problem 
of plantation labour, and there I am bound to say that my sympathies 
are entirely with the Indians. I think the Ceylon Government 
‘unfriendly towards Indian plantation labour. There is a movement 
to exclude them from fovernment posts and things of that sort. I do 
not think a small country can afford such luxuries vis-a-vis a large 
one and succeed; but on balance I tthink you can only say that the 
position is about as unfriendly as it possibly can be. 


SIR F. WHYTE; Looking ahead, would you not say that the development 
of the iron and steel industry might become a major factor in India's 
future association with the other Far Eastern countries, At the 
moment she cannot present the manufacturer with anything like his 
requirements, but in about fifty years time we should be confronted 
with such an immense development of Indim iron and steel that we 
should’ be in a position of having a considerable exp ort surplus. 
How might that affect the situation? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I should se there might be 
some chance of an iron and steel syrplus, but there is. one enormous 
g@uestion hanging over th and steel industry and that is 
the life of the coal-beds which supply the coke. The best estimate 
of “the life of the type of coal-field which.supplies the proper kind 
of coal and coke is only seventy years. 
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SIR LIONEL HAWORTH: Is the iron and steel in the Pakistan area? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: No, not to my knowledge, though there are 
small pockets. : 


SIR LIONEL HAWORTH: Then Southern India w ould be in a much stronger 
position than Pakistan? 


STR THEODORE GREGORY: Not necessarily; if Pakistan included Turkey, 
the Persian Gulf area, and had friendly relations with a sea Power, 
I see no difficulty in keeping her armies supplied with munitions 
and so on. é 


SIR LIONEL HAWORTH: The whole of Persia looks West and despises 
India beyond measure. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: Unfortunately, or fortunately, I do not know 
which, the fact is that-at the moment the Moslem population of India 
is in a violently anti-Indian mood, md repudiates the claim that 
Indian culture is their own, This makes them, as Moslems, look to 
the West. ; 


STR LIONEL HAWORTH; If they can persvade the Persians to take that 
VIEW TOO sees m 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: As everybody knows there is one open question 
T have not mentioned and that is what will happen if Russia demands 
access to the Persian Gulf on a permanent. basis. It would alter 

the whole complexion of Pakistan and complicate the Indian defence 
problem. ,I did not raise 1% because it is possibly too delicate a 
matter to discuss at the moment. 


SIR ANDREW MCPADYEAN;. Could you say anything about the future 
industrialisation of India as well as China? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: 1 10% know the potential demand 
India, or the powent Lal cape it t Od Chinese iron and s 
industry, after it has * Japanese auspic 
a considerable extent. 


Mre MICHIE: The a ivi na have become even more 
accentuated since se ation ea an be: : and therefore I think 

that there is likely - to be moxe antagonism at any attempt of Indians 
to return there after the war . 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: . If for any reasons, political or other, we 
reconstitute a séparate Burmese vernment, I think that the Indians 
in Burma will have no chance wha’ for the next upete ce eay 

some means, either fair or fou md I think foul, they will be 
swept out. 


MR. MICHIE: On the other hand hould we rule Burma as she will 
have to be ruled for the next so many ye that will give security 
to Indians who wish to go back, 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: Yes, and their interests are very 
fer all, you cannot expe ot these people to leave d) 
the Burmese went them to. do j 1 y 


MR. i F opinion is that both are tremendously dependent 
each upon che i othe ,» ‘shough neither will admit the i 
as trade concerned they are tremendously 
course, Burma is more so india because 
trade, so relatively a larger proportion of Burm 
India thm vice versa. But I do not see any pro 
countries coming together if they ¢ left to Pieteetves 


SIR FF. WHYTR: So, with rega 
1 out the Drai A i 
of Burma against demands w might 
ists in India, y 
ist government 


MR. MICHIE; Very possibl; but we should call + 
ism. Stili, I think th there is ¢ 7 reason why + 
tries should fit in togethe provided they are not fo: 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I think that depends 
the Bummese government. furmese gover 
the Cripps Decle ration would mean endless 


ib 


¢ other hand, a form of Crown Colony gover 

give the Indians more than they 

of the situation. Uhe Indians Nant British rule in Bur and not 
a 


in Indiae The Burmese: want Bu se rule in Bur na British rule 
in India. That is about what 8s 


SIR LIONEL HAWORTH Has ‘t ASSibility of these various indepen~ 
dent countries going to War Wit ; another ever been considered 


‘HBODORE GREGORY: If a violently ie ee 
army into Burma I do not think that the latter | 


TR DIONEL HAWORTH: Not unless a large number of Mohammedans 0: 
ndia were in eee With them. But surely it is obvious 
war between Pakistan and Hindust: is almost certain. 


ee nee I 3 NO, reas why it should be. You have 
ink Pal likely. to happs if you satisfy the aspirations 
Tf you-give the Moslems Northern India and allow 


them very close political and other ties with the other Islamic 
States of the Middle Hast, I do not know whether they would want to 
invade the Ganges valley. 


.SIR JOHN SHUCKBURGH: Will they ever be satisfied? 


. SLR THEODORE GREGORY: I-do not take such a view. I admit that 
there are no natural frontiers and there are bound to be frontier 
incidents bound up with racial questions in every -part of India. 

For instance, there is a large Moslem population in Calcutta. Le 
there is Pakistan, how far there will be an irridentist. movement 

in Bengal and Assam I do not lnow. That is one of the real politi- 
cal risks of Pakistan, but I do not think it is necessary for them 
to-go to war With the rest of India on economic grounds. 


DIR LIONEL HAWORTH: Not on economic grounds eee. 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: One restraining influence which has not been 
mentioned is that inside Pakistan there would be the Sikh community. 
They are in the Punjab and intend to stay there. They have made 
that perfectly clear. It would create an Ulster in Pakistan. 
Bestern Bengal would be the Hindu Ulster. a ae 


MR. FREEMAN: What proportion of Moslems support Congress? 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I do not know. It is aguite true that there 
is a Congress government in North-Western THrontier Province and in 
Sind. Whether there is a real demand in the North-west for 


imma umeraer «raat B * . ae ns _ I < 3 é 
cent of the Moslems in India to-day. want Pakistan in sor 


anothers but whether they are prepared to do and die I do ows 


but I do take it more seriously than people do here. I do not think 
that it is a fictitious agitation. 


MR. FREEMAN; Are the majority of Moslems in the Punjab for Fakist 
SIR THEODORE GREGORY: In the Punjab, yes. 


MR. ARCHIBALD ROSE: In my deys in India, the fi: 
Burma Road were built, but in those days it was 
ersating a link between Northern Burma and those 
communities which thinly populate the West. ie 

itical people anda 
agreed that.it was all right as g as it remained j 
it would be a disadvantage to everybody if a main line of communi 
tion came through from Western C TH The- natural fron 
tier there is one of the most perfect in the world with the triple 
ranges. Both sides are squally thinly populated; there is there- 
fore no economic justification for such communication and, from the 
military point of view, it would only serve to hamper both sid 
Tt has been assumed, in the course of discussion to-day, ‘% 
road is vitally important. One can see that, as long as 
Japanese hold the Chinese coastline. It was, and still really is, 
the back door to China, but only so long as the Japanese hold the 
coastline. Do you think that a really good means of communication 
there would be of permanent value = or would it only constitute an 
added danger? ’ 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: I think that from the standpoint of Indian 
defence the fact that there were no roads from Assam.to Burma, 
although it was a disadvantage while our army was retreating, is 
probably now a godsend. There would certainly have been pitched 
bat tles in Assam long before now if the Japanese had had good roacs; 
but I always thought the Burma,Road not so much an India preoccupa- 
tion, though Indian public opinion is now excited about it, as a 
Chinese and Allied consideration. Tts use later on would entirely 


depend on Chinese deve lopment, f can > that from the grat 
point of view it was consi Noage vr in the past 

then thought that an invineitl tish Navy could ways hold 
Rangoon. ; 


COLONEL STEWAR ; it should te possible to ship oil from the Burma 
oil-fields, instead of having to send it all:the way round by sea- 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY ; ie proper transport:for oil is a pipe-=line. 


COTONEL STEWARD: _I pre 

from Burma. I suppose 

this part of the wor in the fut How 

tion of India in relation to : VG UI flourishing 


SIR GOR That is at present a burning 
tion “betvioen | an intsrests < the Government of India 

21 us € j of the: aircraft indu 
in Europe will give no 


whatever for % 
great use for 
India is obvious! 
Hast, so there ES 
but I do not see the need tor the construction 
troop-carrying 'j ition with the 


Germany. a5 think it would be an uneconomic ROE LE ely 


MR. F. ASHTON-GWATK Wis egard to the mic position of>Ind 
and Japan, however pan retreats after 1 Né She will still 
remain a considerable (porting anc importing « country te nee ; 
tured eoods There ha i the past very close 
tions bet pan and India Do they constitute 
factor “in the ir Eastern situation? If so, what 
a some aN E $ PERT > 1 


would that Have on 


SIR THEODORE GRE GOR vi know 2 Browing Economic connection 
between India and Ja pan as hac ne if luenc ve on Indian 
political thought Tt had some inf 6 be e ‘tl fapanese war 
eally began. jhen freezii rders came out the as some epposi- 
tion from the Indian business community bece ‘ y Lt f trade. 
The real Mat daen as you dey. eS ow whether those rela- 
tions are Z 6 janent do nat think they can continue 


by the Ja 
culty wi 
will wax t 


oas 
AS, 


Mr. MICHIE: 
enormously 
brought 


SIR THHYODORE GREG > It is a two-pronged fork, because after alk 
tt eee one will want to ship staple cotton 30 Japan, and 
has been this agreemens by which imports of : is v 
tO ExXpOLrtSe BET SHS iy dat ult % Ww hot ificial 
‘such as nylon, and o r discoveries will. afte he textile 
4% is difficult to know whether j =com ; 


STR F. WHYTE You have spoken about India's she 


rest of the world, to the em world oy ee 6 and be ‘to 
Eastern Asia, especially through South-Haste sia Nards Burma, 


Japan and so on Ds plated all the body of continental 
ties behind. Has the ian political movement any interest 
say, Tibet or Chinese Turkestan? 


SIR THEODORE sake ee As yc N, s tang is concerned 
“@lbere is considerable difficult @ Soviet Chinese have 
practically closed te area t cheia se lement regards 
Tibet, you hardly ever hear the country mentioned by a Indian 
politicians; it is taken as a fac f nature. Nepal is never men- 


tioned by Indian politicians as being involved in any kind of 


relations with the Indi vernment. Any discussion of the c 
Eastern problems takes into account either Japan or China. Witt 
regard to China it is v y confined to an expression of admira- 
tion for the Genera lissimo. 


I would like to sum up my urreceee oy saying that India 
has not thought out her relations with As iy m than she has 
thought out her relations with the rest of 


MR. MICHIB: Do you think that China has 
in the future of Burma? 


PODORE GREGORY; I think so. Obviously, the countr; 
Brent geographical and economic interest to her. 


WHYTE: With regard to the future Chinese attitude, 

necessary to wait see how far.she is completely immersed 
in her own internal reconstruction after the war, also how far she 
Will be turning her ati ion to the problems of Northern China, 
Manchuria and Kor 2, and how much interest and energy will be left 
over for the promotion of Chinese pr me on South-Hast Asia. 
I consider that ‘the portant question w | be Indo-China : 
my other. 


STIR THEODORE GREGORY: It depends on how important the Burma Road 

. : = . 4 + 
is, and how aE hae air communication between India and Chungking 
becomes. It is veloping on a large scale now. 


MR. MICHIE: Chungking might become less important if the Chinese 
get back the coast. 


SIR F. WHYTE: iz may be the future seat of government. 
Will kay g ack to Nan cing or Hankow in the future. 


MR. G. #. HUDS ‘oneress leaders mention Nepal as part of an 
independent Inc 


SIR THEODORE GREGORY: he Nepalese régime is much more dictatorial 
than that of other di ro ; LG have never nessa any Indian 
politician mention 


SIR F. WHYTE: Thanked Sin 16 Gregory and the meeting 
djourned. 
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INSTITUTE OF PACIPIC RELATIONS CONFERENCE, 1942. 


THE FALL OF SI 
By 


Captain L. D. Gammans, M.P. 


The main criticisins which have been raised about the defence 
of Malaya and the British re in the Far East can be briefly 
Summarised as follows:- 


e) That the Imperial Government did not 7 


men to defend the count 


This in substance is true, but 
the history of the Pacific during the 
background of the war. € was g : 
Britain and the United States with regard to the defence 
Pacific. The United States could not be sure that an attack 
the Japanese on the Philippines would ee ae brix 
British aid, nor could the British Gove : : 
the invas sion of Malaya or an tack on ft os or Burma w 
bring in the Amexicans. No sement was reached as to the 
tude to be taken by cither power if an attack were launched 
territories which were obviously unable to defend Gomes GeBe 
Siam or the Dutch East I S 6 Both countries, in fact, did much 
to help Japan prepare for this war by supplying her with essential 
raw materials, like high-grade petrol, scrap iron, acroplanes, 
ships, etc., § ong after Japan's aggressive intentions in the Par 
Rast were patently obvious. 


So far as Malaya in particular wa concerned, it must be 
remembered that a voyage unc wartime conditions round the Cape 
of Good Hope took three mon What was there in Dece r, when 
Japan declared war, hac to leave this country in September. AG 
that time we were not at war with Jepan, end it was by no means 
certain that we should be. Thers were hea demands on our still 
limited supplies for the | Home Armice £ the armies of the Middle 
Bast and for Russia. aX: j nerstore, nothing remarkable in 
the fact that Melaya came : > bo r the priority list. A 
comparatively small pez E f the’ * and planes sent to 
Russia would have saved 


Much has been made of the sugée sti on thet Singapore was a 
fortress, on which vast sums of money had been Spent. In point of 
fact, Singapore was not a fortress, but a naval base, ‘which con- 
tained a population of well over half a million civilians in peace 
time, which was increased to about a million during the Malayan 
campaign. Its security as a naval base depended on two factors:- 
the first, as Field Marshal Smuts pointed out, was that a friendly 
power held Indo-China; the second, that the Anglo-American Navy 
could control the Pacific until help came. The first disappeared 
when Vichy Sold out to Japane The answer to the second is largely 
bound up with the disaster of Pearl Harbour. 


YG the local administration had no roots 

Less than 50 per 
them born in the Dutch 
per cent are Indians. Both 
Malaya and the other leg in 
figures show shat ‘the 
times be'tween each decennial census 


cent of the 
Indies; 40 per 
the latter races 
the country of 
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In” there is no re 
on the part of 
were many cases 

well 


spite ‘of this fact, 
disloyalty or fifth-columnism 
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for military service 
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SURVEY OF 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Perhaps there is a greater and more immediate possibility 
of misunderstanding between the people of the United States 
and Great Britain over the problems of the Far Nast (including 
India) than over any other ouestion, 


For long the United States has exhibited a lively interest 
in the Orient, and that interest has been markedly intensified 
by China's magnificent stand and by the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Since the Pacific area embraces many colonies, and includes the 
Philippines, naturally the events there have raised in a vital 
and concrete form all the prevailing American prejudices 
against "XIX Century imperialism". 


Se In scope this survey is comprehensive for the period 
December 1941 - September 1942, although references are made 
to India only when these bear direct relationship to other Far 
«Lastern problems. It is a survey of public, not of official 
political opinion. 


POST-WAR PLANNING: General 


Le A peculiar dichotomy of opinion exists at present in the 
United States. On the one hand, there is ample evidence of a 
willingness to think internationally; Gallup polls have 
demonstrated this and even conservati Republican ideas are 
changing - as may be seen in Herbert Hoover's recent volume. 
On the other hand, there are signs of the persistence of a 
strong isolationist sentiment and even of public apathy 
(marked by the low votes cast in this summer's primaries) 


ae This dichotomy is to be explained by the facts that the 
average American 


a) has not a clear picture of what the war really means; 


b) is uncertain concerning the true aims of the United 
Nations; 
) ce) has formed a rather low opinion of Congress. 


Se The amount of discussion concerning post-war problems is 
remarkable. This has appeared in book form, magazine articles, 
newspaper columns, radio debates and addresses given at the 
hundreds of associations formed specifically for the exploration 
of the subject. It is of prime importance that full cognisance 
should be taken of this movement, that its general scope should 
be analysed and that measures should be taken to correct 
misunderstandings. 


4a. In this realm of @giscussion there are three main schools 
of thought:- 


a) The old isolationaists, most of whom are vociferously 
patriotic at present, but who will certainly be in 
favour of a "stay at home" nolicy_after the war; 
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b) The American Imperialists, who think in terms of a= 
refashioning of the world on former~lines; 


c) The Internationalists, who seek for a New Deal in 
international relations. 
s0 sharply opposed are groups.b) and ¢c) that there has been talk 
of an American "War about the, Peace", or 
5. One result of the fall of Hong Kong, Singapore and Burma 


was 4 very general three-fold decision:— 
a) That British prestige has been shattered; 


b) That the United States would emerge from the war with 
increased, and even world-wide, power; 


That, while Britain: by her colonial policy had, ruined 
wer chance of influencing the Bast, the United States, 
being liked and trusted, will be able ‘to guide 
reconstruction there. 


6. The belief in an “American Gentury" thus animates the 

thinking both of the American Imperialists and of the Internationalists, 
although with the former it is naturally more aggressive. Many 
isolationists of the past. belong. to this school Which, despite 

the fact that the world "imperialism" is generally avoided, 

possesses all the features of an expansionist policy. 


Ts All the American Imperialists think in terms of Power 
Politics, a view trenchantly reiterated recently by Spykman. 
Within this field are three divergent trends of thought:- 
a) A minority (at present) believes that the United States 
can become a dominant power, absolutely alone and 
absolutely powerful; 


b) Most men realise that this is a dream difficult of 
realisation and consequently, with Streit, propose an 
Anglo-American partnership lositetavbeine the junior partner); 


Still others, foreseecing the need of greater collaboration, 
envisage some kind of League with the United States in a 
supreme position. 


8. Ideologically opposed to this philosophy-is the philosophy of 
the Internationalists, which springs from a genéral and a growing 
reaction against the "realism" and "scientific approach" of past 
decades. Here an emphasis is laid on the necessity of creating 
spiritual values if the world is to be preserved, and on the 
desirability of establishing a revitalised concept of democracy. 
Although the particular solutions are diverse in form, they are in 
harmony with each other in stressing thé positive need of an 
international morality and a new code of international law, so that 
in the future an individual’ should have both national and 
international rights and duties. 


9 The guestion of security is generally seen as involving a 
"police force" controlled either through an international organisation 
lor through a combination of strong powers. . 


10. Up to the present time, all this thinking has been of a 
questioning and formative kind. Jor that very reason, however, its 
importance is increased when it is considered from the point of view 
of Anglo-American relations, 


III/ 


IIL 


—. 


TH PROBLEMS OF THE FAR HAST: Political 


Le So far as the Kast is concerned, most of the proposals ‘have 
been put forward by the Internationalists. Many of their views are 
based on ignorance, but because of that they cannot be dismissed 
lightly. t 


Re On all sides in the United States one encounters the belief 
that “the age of imperialism is ended", 


Se Although this is accepted as a fact, there is expressed a 
fear that Great Britain is working to preserve her Hastern 
"possessions", ‘Thus the question of India assumes peculiarly 
large proportions, since the fortunes) of India are closely 
related to the fortunes of the Far East. 


‘ne Many believe a) that a decision on the matter of colonies is 

of immediate urgency, and b) that recent British official statements 
on the colonial question have been unsatisfactory. It-is argued 

a) that as matters stand Asia has not much to fight for, and b) 

that our inaction plays into the hands of Germany and Japan. 


5e A considerable section of American opinion (especially 
youthful opinion) insists on a new concept of democracy so that a) 
it may embrace more of the world, and b) it may be less restricted 
in its operation than in the past. "We must have democracy 


between as well as within nationa"” is a common thought. 


6. A focus for this thinking has been found in the demand for a 
Pacific Charter. Three questions are being asked:- 


a) Does the Atlantic Charter have world-wide implications? 
by set so, does it uphold the status quo ante? 


c) Why has there been a delay in providing a specific 
Charter for the ast? 


To Various writers emphasise their belief that one of the main 
clauses in a Pacific Charter ought to be a declaration of racial 
equality, although hardly ever is this related to the domestic 
American negro question. 


8. Practically universal agreement is reached to the effect that 
China must be sovercign and independent; this means that extra- 
territorial rights have to be surrendered, 


9. Japan, it is held, must be demilitarised, stripped of her 
possessions, but permitted to develop her own industrial life. 


10. Indonesia presents a peculiar problem. Nearly all who have 
written on this subject seem to favour an international system 
with British, Dutch and possibly French administrators in control 
of mandates, closely supervised by a central commission, 


PROBLIMS OF THI FAR KAST: Economic 


le A few writers on this subject tend to stress moral issues, 
declaring their belicf that standards of living must be raised 
throughout the Far Mast and that the present “dual economy" in 
the colonies has to be apolished, 


Ze With a combined idealism and practicality, most theorists 
emphasise the vast potentialities in this area, which, if 
industrialised, will effect both the raising of the standard of 
life end bring huge profits. It is generally assumed that here 
there will be a great call for Western, particularly American, 
capital. 


Sa 


Se At the same time a warning note:is struck by those who are 
intimately familiar with China. It is possible, they say, that 
China's economy may not be favourable to Western investment or 
that China may refuse to accept any assistance from the West 
that may involve influence. 

. -_—* 
4. While American business circles are terrified of state sontre ae fs 
many conservative writers seem to indicate their belicf that state 
control will inerease rather than decrease. For the-Internationalists 
this is a vision of good and not of evil. Most appear to think 
that even if there is supranational organisation in certain respects 
there still will remain a large area reserved for private 
enterprise, ‘ 


‘ 
CONCLUSIONS. 


Be The opinions summarised in this report are divided into immediate 
and. long-term issues. Of the former, the+following are especially 
important: —- . 
a) the winning of the war and the winning of the peace are 
inseparable, 


b) British and American strategy, and hence propaganda, is 
negative and defensive; 


¢c) there must be a declaration of freedom for the Waste 


Among the matters.relating to long-term problems may be noted: - - 


a) The trend towards a belief in internationalism; 


b) The growing fear that too great Anglo-American collaboration 
may frighten and estrange China; 

c) The gathering opinion that our present democracy must be 

revitalised and extended. 


The following proposals are put forward for consideration: — 


In view of the lively interest in post-war planning, 
Great Britain should keep herself fully informed of this 
current of thought and take steps to remove grounds of 
misunderstanding. 


A formal statement of policy relating to the Far wast is 
greatly to be desired and might do much to aid morale in 
the United States by helping to give definition to war 
aims. 


Maximum stress should be laid on the combined effort and 
harmonious policy of the United Nations. Anglo-American 
accord, it would seem, is more likely to be secured by 
emphasis on:this than by. emphasis simply on collaboration 
of Great Britain and the United States in a largely 
exclusive partnership. 
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Dear Hudson, 


I see from Hinton'’s report to Chatham House 
regarding the informal I.P.R. meeting at which the 
agenda for the forthcoming conference was discussed 
that the Round Table on China mey discuss Tibet. 


It seems desirable that the delegation should 
have some beckground on this point if this has not 
already been provided. We should be grateful if 
you could produce something on the subject. We 
should be very gled to give any assistance we can 
and it might also be a good thing to talk it over 
with someone in the India Office, for example Rumbold. 


Yours sincerely, 


(SGD. ) ASHLEY CLARKE 


G.F.Hudson, Esqe, 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs, — 
Balliol Cohlege, 
Oxford. 
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post-war settlement in the Far Bast 


Need for a definite policy... 


At latest when victory has been won and 
probably before that we shall be called upon to 
declare our aims in the Pacific area (including 
Australasia and the Par East generally). But we 
cannot leave the working out of those aims until 
then and there arc in fact several reasons why 
it is becoming increasingly urgent to undertake 
this task now. 

2. The first of these rcasons is the 
widespread and constant speculation on the 
subjcet in the United States which has becn 
stimulated by specches by the Vice-President, 
Mr. Hull, Mrs Sumner Welles, and other nigh 
officials of the Administrations fPhese 
utterances, although (perhaps fortunately) 
lacking in precise proposals have abounded in 
general statements concerning the post-war 
world the cffect of which may bce to make opiniotl 
erystallisc in forms which we should not desire. 
Another is the fact that in December noxt 
unofficial international conference is 
held in the United States to discuss 
problems of the Pacific aren. 
ference one of the subjects which will arouse 
most interest will be the future of the terri- 
torics of South-Bast Asia and it will be 
necessary for the British delegation 
(representing Chatham House) to express their 


views. 
Forthcoming/ 


Forthcoming I.PsR. Conferences 


3. The Conference presents a danger and 
an opportunity. The danger is that if not 
adequately prepared and enabled to strike out 
on a pesitive line of their own the British 
delegation will be forced on to the defensive 
by American and Chinese attacks on the right 
of Great Britain to maintain her position in 
the Far Hast. That we should be put by our 
allics in such a situation (even unofficially) 
in time of war may be highly deplorable, but it 
is an cventuality which must be faced. ‘The trend 
of the speeches and press speculation in the 
United States referred to above may be summed 
up in Mr. Welles' phrase "the age of imperialism 
is dead" and in the observation of the well- 
known writer on Far Eastern affairs, Mr. W.H. 
Chamberlin, that "It would be futile and stupid 
to pledge great numbers of American lives for 
such an objective as the integral restoration of 
British and Dutoh imperial rule". These 
utterances give an idea of the line which is 
likcly to be taken by some members at least of 
the American and indeed Chinese delegaticns and 
it can only be met effectively by showing not 
only the benefits which have been conferred by 
British rule in the past but by indicating, 
however summarily, that British participation 
in the management of the affairs of Asia is 


essential to its stability and welfare in the 


future and the lines on which we shall 


contribute to these objects. 


4/ 


kh, In this respect the Conference offers 
an opportunity. British policy in the Far Hast, 
notably towards Chine, and the British genius for 
colonisl administration have lately fallen into 
disrepute on account lerguly of the military and 
navel weakness which permitted our humiliation 
in Chinn (c.g. at Ticntsin) and (after 
the outbreak of war with Japan) of our military 
and naval disasters at Hong Kong, in Malaya 
in Burma. The wnexpeeted magnitude of these 
latter have blottcd out not only our long 
record of positive and beneficent ochicvement in 
the Far Eest but uven the cxtent to which British 
naval end military prcpondcrance prior to the 
Washington treativs of 1922 was responsible 
for th. stability and px ¢ of Australasia as 


) 


although there are signs of an’ increasing 
realisation in America that the debfcle at 
Pearl Harbour was largely responsible for our 


disasters and tnuat the ordeal under which 


we failed was one ts which we onght not to have 


been exposed. The Conference offers the 
opportunity to make known to a wide public our 
record, which is en outstanding one. No one will 
deny that the creation of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations is a political achicvement of the 
first order: our record of achievement in 
_ the Colonics is less well-known. 
Need for a campaign of education. 

5. But this is not cnough. Our territories 
in the Far Hast and the work we have cone there 
entitle us to a leading part in the post-war 


settlement/ 


settlement in the Far East but we cannot 
convince others of this unless we can put forward 
with conviction constructive ideas for the future. 
At present there is in this country not only 
no unanimity as to our objectives in the Far 
among those who are actively studying 
lems, but there is a great degree of 


our power 


establishing our leadership depends therefore 
promoting new awareness at home of the 
problems involved and on arousing the nation 
to continue anc 
particularly 
lial Empire. However true it may 
Empire grew almost unconsciously 
ur instinct to trade with the world 
trace the protection of our 
at least during the 19th century 
Sense of responsibility for furthering the 
interusts of those parts of the world over which 
had established our control. That sense 
ponsibility has not altogether been lost 
longer nation-wide and it has lost 
posefulness, is is what we have to regain, 


this is what gave us a prepondcrating 


in the counsels of the nations. Once 


we have convinced ourselves afresh of our civilising 


Pa 


mission in the world and of our dutermination 
and ability to rule in pursuance of that mission 
we Should have little difficulty in convincing 


others. 


6/ 


It is not the purpose of this paper 

nine how this campanisn should be launched 
and sustained: but one way is clearly for 
Ministers to cover some of the ground in their 
Speeches in this country. It is not necessary 
that we should hure and now meke detailed public 
proposals: but it is neccssa that we should 
know cur own minds and be able to indicate in 
public the general principles on which we 
propose to work. 

General principles of a post-war settlement _ 
ietailed policy at the 

present stage is impossible. That will 
necessarily be conditioned by the future course 
of the war and the state of affairs preveiling 
ff the war. 


at the end 


the future of particular territorics made below 


are to be regarded as the barcst outlines and 
highly tentative. We mry however postulate that 
on the victorious conclusion of th. war against 


Japan the reconstructicn plans of the United 
Nations will be based on 
the general interest which 
keeping Japon within bounds 
the collective defence cf the wholt 
(6) the econ mie and commercinl interest 
which all would have in acecss to raw matcrials, 
markets and ocean po and in oppertunitics 
for investment and Gevclopment; 
(ec) conformity with the general pringiplces 
(Shs rs TL OK aka le 
of the Atlantic Charthe Ber) anc bf Article: Vid wf 


the Anglo-American Mutusl Aid Agreement. 


8/ 


8. #CCorcingly our own plans should fall 


ccmonstrably within these limits, It should in 
péerticular be noted thet any policy for which we 
require the support of the United States 
Government and therefore of Amcrican public opirion 
Should if pe be based on broad principles. 
The key obtaining J. can Support may also be 
found in our attitude towards Chine. An orderly 
and unified Chinn is in any csse a necessary 
requirement for the maintenance of stability in 

to & point, a guerantee 


Linst the resurgence menacing Japan. 
Commereinlly too we have everything to gain by 
ean show the 
liberally with their 
it casicr to 
Support in applying to China the 


lietum that ‘ 


in 
inconvenicnt +t urselvus, 
formulatine our z for the future therefore 


must throughout be a 1oub process, namely, 


erucial 
to our Fa 


different Possibilities 


present time. At one end of the scale is the 
notion that these territories should be "liberated" 
on the model of the undertakings given by the 
United States to the Philippines: at the other is 
the notion that they should return to British 
Sovereignty on exactly the same basis as before. 

In considering the feasibility or deSirability of 
either of these co S or of any lying in between, 
it is well to consider what is essential to us and 
to the populations of the territories themselves 

in terms of defence, economic development and 


administration. 


Reepy; +4 R : +o} + 7rnome a) 
Essential British requirements. 


10. Prom the Cconomic point of view, the 
things which it is essential for us to preserve 
in our colonies are preeisely those things which 
are mentioned in (b) in paragraph 7 above, namely 
aceess to iw materials, markets for our 
manufactures, acecss to ocean ports and 
Opportunities for investment and dévelopment. 

f view it is essential that 
we should t find ourselves again in the position 
which we have been in during the last decade, 
namely of buing responsible for the defence of 
otally inadequate forces 
and no certainty of outsic Et is 
therefore neecscary that there should be a systom 
of collective defence in which we shall participate 
but in which above all we Should be able to count 


on the United States also participating, From 


the administrative point of view it is essential 


that/ 


that we should resume the fullest measure of 

internal responsibility and that we should not be 

ealled upon to share such responsibility with one 
more outside Powers (i.c. no condominiums). 


essential requirements, it should 


cooperate with 


resumption of our Sovereign rights in the British 


territorics in the Far East so far as may be 


necessary to meet the requirements of collective 


defence and economic devclopment, and indeed to 
treat our administration of those territories as a 
trusteeship in the intcrests af their populations. 


a 


some form of United 
Nations Council fo 1¢ Pacific would be 
established to whict hose countries responsible 
for dependent territories would be answerable. It 
would of course be understood that our 

aeceptance of any obligations of this nature 
would be dependent o ne seceptance of similar 


obligations on the pa of the other Powe 


eoncerned. 


International Supervisory councils 
a echt arthan nha 


14. In ecnsidering the nature and decree of 
such an international Supervision it cannot be 
too strongly emphasised that a primary objective 
must be the g t of the maximum 
cooperstion of the United 

e 
arrangements in the Far 
peace of that area and of the world is indeed 
likely to arise less from an excessive 
interference in the affairs cf other nations 


on/ 


on the part of the United States than from a 

reversion by the latter to isolationism, leaving 

the same problem for the United Nations as the 

United States left for the Allies in 1919. This, 

even more than the material contribution to victory 

in the Pacific which the United States are likely 
is the compelling reason for taking due 


eount in our plans of American thought on this 


J2. We are not y« informed as to the exact 


lines of American official thought and it will 


probably be well, before committing ourselves in 


public, to probe this matter. But we have good 
indications that United States Administrations, 
whether Democrat or Republican, will favour a 
general world responsibility for the maintenance 


United States, Grea ritain, Russia ana China, 
acting in some with the sanction of the 
United Nations as a whole. The implications of any 
Such Four-Power plan are being examined in another 
paper but we may probably take it for granted 

that any arrangements made for the future 
settlement of the Far Hast 11 include some such 
Council as suggested in paragraph 10, on which 
these Powers will be represented. It is possible 
that in particular parts of the world the form 

and membership of the Council will vary and it 

may be expedient in the Far Rast, for example, 

for certaiin purposes to co-opt representatives of 
Australia and New Zealand and of the Netherlands. 
The extent of the powers of the Council would 
doubtless also vary in relation to different 


territorics/ 


territories. 

13. While the foregoing is as yet 
incefinite, it must serve as o rough and ready 
background for the examination of our future 
relations with the varicus territories of the 
Far Last which we may now proceed to do in 


greater detail, 


Our post-war policy towards China can 
be stated in terms of goodwill and the 
revision of the existing treaties on-.the basis 
of equality and reciprocity with all that that 
together with the promotion of mutually 
profitable economic cxchanges, Thi as already 
been undertaken in public pronouncements by His 
Majesty's Government, notably in a speech of the 
18th July, 1940 by the Prime Minister. How far 
our intentions can be implemented when the time 
comes will naturally depend on conditions in China 
at the end of the war. If there is e fairly 
stable, independent government, we shall be 
expected to act forthwith. If the peace finds the 
country in a state of turmoil or civil war, 
may have to be postponed, but it is unnecessary 
to anticipate such a contingency at present. 
45. China will certainly claim the return 
to her of Manchuria and a parts of China proper 


occupied by the Japanese, a&8 well as Formosa. 


Her aspirations in regerd to Korea have not yet 


been clearly defined, but she may well be 
thinking in terms of some form of suzerainty. 
It is likely that she entertains similar 


tions in regard to Tonking and Annam, if not 
other/ 


other areas of Indo-China and of Siam. 


16. At the Conference table it is probable 


that in discussion of the future of British 
territories in the Fa ast our chief opponent 
will be China. The Chinese are already dreaming 
of pan-Asiatic leadership and they will make the 
most of the American can that this is-a "war 
of liberation" in order to loosen our hold on 
these regions. They know that weak, self- 
governing 


asy prey to 


d 


olitical and economic penetration. 


DE necessary first to disarm 
Secondly, it wi be necessary to remove 
from Japanese control all territories overrun 
by her, or in which she has established a 
dominant influenct, including Manchuria, cecupied 
China, Korea, Formosa, the Philippines apanese 
mMancated islands and other islands in the South 
Seas nde-China, Siam, Malaya, Burma and the 
Netherlands ha Indies. Thirdly; it will be 
iesirable so far as possible to ship back to their 
native lana anese who are found in colonial 
South-Ea 
main 
islands and raises e number of complcx 
of which the two major ones will be how to 
disarmament and how the existence 
economically to be 
assured in an area of which the only primary 
silk. 
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ed discipline of centuries 
within mparatively 


an initial revulsion 


against the policies of those who have led them 
removal of the territorial 
by which Japan has proceeded in 
from one cxpansion to another 
Sone guarantce that the proccss of 
recovering her present pains would be at least a 
difficult and a slow one. It might be postulated 
that Japan could not menace us or the U.sSeAs 
except in conjunction with a European aggressor 
everything to ensure that 
huropean aggressors. But it should 
forgotten that the Manchurian aggression 
undertaken 
when we and Germany we be id by the Locarnc 
Far Has 


an f the world some stringent method of control 


(including no Coubt an international supervisory 


committee in Japan itself) wil? be required for 
ean be maintained by the 


Victorious Powers. 


into the Par Eastern 
position after a United Nations 
victory wi be a powerful one. She will 
certainly be an important factor in maintaining 
the restraint which we 
Presumably therefore she will participate in any 
council of » Pacific which may be set up. 

know what territorial or other 
is likely to put forward at the peace 


conference. / 
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the so-called 


interest. in this 


annot be foreseen what 


revival of Russian 
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should 


We 


ace for the duty of 


(1) the island 


wloon 
The Latter 


from China for 


providing a strategic frontier ineluding 


surrounding 


surrounding hills against attack from the 
mainland. The area was at the time entirely 

ural and of no economic importance to the 
ecommerce o long Kong In recent years, however, 
the preat development of the Kowloon side of 

the port and the Colony generally has resulted 

in the urban area exténding into the New 
Territories and such important utilities 
principal water supply and the only civil 
aerodrome are established in the New Territories. 
The* remaining period of the leas 

limited as to prevent any large 

expenditure on works and building 

essential, 


22. China 


the war 
liffieulty (ten 

cds of China. from 

the barrier. With 

the prospect Chinese tariff barrier being 
brought inte the heart of Kowloon on the 
reversion of the New Territories to Chinese 
sovereignty and administration, it must be 
expected that the eceonomic importance to us of 
Hons Kong may be seriously diminished, and indeed 
its life and security compromised by the fact that 
its main water supplics would be in Chinese 
territory. 

23. The maintenance of British sovereignty is 


therefore of Ss importance now ) British 


interests, though it is elearly essential in view of 


its natural adve mes as a Gcep water port for 


British/ 


British trade with South China that we should 

have no less favourable entry than the ships of 

other nations. Infact at a time when we are to 

give up our extra-territorial rights in China 

itscolf as we have already undertaken to do, 

the Chinese Government woul? aturally cxpect 
nSideration of our position in Hong Kons. 

Accordingly this may be the time to secure 

for ourselves the poodwill of Chi a, with all 

the attendant advantages this may bring with 

it in post-war Anglo-Chinese relations. It is 

therefore sugre hat at the appropriate 

moment we should declare that on the victory 

of the United Nations we look fo 

reconstruction in the Far Hast which will 

Secure peace and orcer for all, and for this 

purpose we shall expect that all will 

co-operate on a common basis for the common 

acvantage; that our own puryose has in the 

been and remains to promote the growth of 

responsible self government; that in such 

circumstances we shall be ready to consider with 

the Government of China the future position in 

Hong Kong and will not for our part regard the 

mainténance of British soversigenty over the colony 

as 4g I nd scope of such discussions. 


rtant that the attitude 


of Hi Vag &-.Government in respect of 


concessions to China about Hong Kong or 
other matter should, if full advantage 
obtained, be in facet and in appearance 


spontaneous/ 


Spontaneous and in no way attributable to 


pressure from the United States of America or 
elsewhere. he appropriate moment for our 
leclaraticn 
considera 
after we 
of the 
Signal victory 
will demonstrate 


recover 


Malaya, North Borneo and other British 


se will perhaps provide the 

contentious issues at the eventual peace 
conference. While we may readily assume that 
our resumption of control is the obvious and 
only reasonable arrangement, it is desirable 

mine the grounds on which our right to it 

presented to other governments and to 

public opinion (including certain sections 
public opinion in this country). 
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1oritye Although 


in that it does not itmelf engage in trade 
confines itself to its functions of admini 
tion, it nevertheles es the outward form 
oommercial concern with shareholders, 
distribution of dividends etc., and cannot be 
regerded as having 1e resources, experience, or 
international authority to exercise sovereign 
functions over a backward people 
onstruction in the 
nity will arise for proposing the 

direct assumption by the British Covernment of 
administrative responsibility for North Borneo, 
and that the Company's Charter be extinguished 
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The Philippines. 
39, In all American discussion of Far 
Bastern colonial affairs there is a tendency to 
claim that the Philippines provide a model for 

the treatment 
the Philippines are in a somewhat 
other territory 
Their long-established BHuropean (Romen 
Gatholic) tradition (they were under the 
Spaniards for more then ce and & half 
centuries) end the degree of modern national 
consciousness and dé etd sentiment which they 
heve developed, distinguishes 
bouring colonial territories. 
history of the Philippine 
found in Latin Américeé 
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Philippine 
interim régime being that 
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eutonomy in interne The Tydings- 
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the programme foreseen in the Tydings-McDuffie 
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Siam should remain independent. It may be 


desirable 


desirable, however, to insist on some form of 
foreign advice under the aegis of any international 


regional body that may be set uD. 


Netherlands Bast Indies. 

49. It is in regard to the Dutch 
administration of the Netherlands East Indies that 
we heve had the clearest indication from 
authoritative quarters in the United States that 
the former dispensation cannot be restored. This 
may well be because it is thought the most tactful 
way of indicating to us that the former 
dispensation in regard to Briti territories 
cannot be restored. 

The Dutch attitude is very firme It is 


their eim to insist on their sovereign rights to 


_ 4 * s ns 


administer the Nethcrlands Best Indies on the 
grounds that according to the constitution the 
Netherlends Empire is one and indivisible. They 
aré planning to make the Netherlands and the 
Netherlends East Indies morc or less equal partners 
under a central government which will control poth. 
They have already for some time been en ed on 
concrete and precise plans for the reconstruction 
of the Netherlands Bast Indies and are arranging 
that selected persons shall be placed in india or 
to move in and start work as soon 
Indies are 
retaken. They are preparing 2lso various 
publications, mostly for 4merican consumption, 
giving the historical background of their 
administration of these islands and designed to 
show that they are Dutch soil, not only by conquest 
in a remote past but by occupation and development 


over & period of 300 years. Their idea is that we 


should. 


should proceed on similar lines but independently 
of them, 


is much that is valuable in this 


policy and several points which we might with 


2 is 


advantage adopt in our own. But there is one 
cardinal drawback, namely that it leaves out 


account the strategic problem 
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ft this large area. Up to 
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to be inserted by the Burma Office. 


Conclusions. 

5352 It is of course to be understood that 
the foregoing indications 
post-war settlement in the 
in many respects not only to more dceteiled 
consideration but a ) Other factorse Not 
least among these wil 9¢ the views and wishes of 
the Dominion ( ments (especially Australia, 
New Zealand and Canac and the Government of 
India. The position of India and of the 
Dominions in relation to the future settlement 
itself, though not examined in this paper, will 
naturally be of the first importance. 

54. Another factor in reaching conclusions 
concerning our Far Eastern colonies will be the 
extent to which any régime to which they may be 
subjected will form a precedent for our colonies 
in Africa and elsewhere in the world. In general, 
if only on account of the grea diversity of our 

While 
possessions, it will be abtsoeke 
to avoid the principle that what is done in one 
place is a prec t for another. 

55. But the greatest single factor in 
meking our influence prevail in the 
after the war will be the extent to which we can 


succeed 


succeed now in reviving the interest of thes 


country in its destiny in that area and belief in 
its power to lead the nations of the world in 
establishing sre a new era of political, 
economic and 
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‘ts 5 and 6 of Mr. Hudson's memorandum 
on the 7 soa tonee situation in the ] St They were missing and 
they have been Saree in the External Registry. 
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of the memprandum is now under submission and these 


“es 


joined to it. 
Section on hil: 
in the debunking of United States sel atisfaction.e 
good many sound points in Section 6, ¢ ough I should have ee t 
that our anxiety £0 give sel?f-sove: oe and eventual Dominion sta 
to our Colonies is somewhat arerent cessed. A more practical line of 
approach would perhaps be to stress that Colonies after the war should 
be administered each under the control of an effective 'mother' 
country subject @ an international mandate, the purpose of the 
administration being to promote the interests of the governed to the 
maximum possible extent consistent with effeciency of administration 
and the interests of the world at large. This would, of course, 
involve the association of the governed with the afminis tration to 
the fullest extent of their capacity. Two points which would be 
worth making are that: 
(a) If Great Britain is to be an effective assistant to the United 
States in policing the world after the war, it is no use removing 
from her the strategic foundations of her power. A policeman is no 
ise without muscle. 
(b) Production of raw materials ai'ter the war will require a good 
deal of international regulation, and if we Bolkacre the world 
such regulation will be very difficult to achieve because if one 
small Government stands out, the whole international regulation 
scheme might be brought to nought. 


>» however, that the purely India Office interest in this 
subimbioepetian is covered by the three points which it was suggested 
in the earlier submission we might put to the Foreign Office. L 
am not clear how far the Foreign Office wish comments on Mr. Hudson's 
memorandum in SESer to assist thes to Spent Formulating, in a 
confidential manner, H,M.G's post-war x or how far they merely 
wish comments in in onde assist monbers ra the United Kingdom 
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most which I should heve thought that 
we ne aim at was to ensure that: 
(a) They should make it cledr that what they say does not 
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(b) So far as possibl e,; 
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With the compliments of Mr. Ashley Clarke. 
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POREIGS OFFIC, BaWe Bees 
F 5874/S806/61. | i, » 94th August, 1942. 
Ante yy 020 | | 
we AX ; 
Dear Gent, 


You will remember that I gave you a copy 
of a paper prepared by Rudeon of F.R.?.te 
entitled “Britain's post-war prospects in the 
Yar Gast”. I now send you herewith a copy 

of the last two sections of his paper, which 
he has just comp kted. 


Hudson has given copies of the comleted 
paper to Chatham House for the purposes of 
the Coomittee which is preparing material 
for the Pacific Relations Conference in the 
United States in Decesber. If have asked him 
to make it clear that there is no commitment 
on our part, eepeclally in respect of Section 6. 


I aa sending copies of this letter and 
enclosure to Peel, India Office, Johnston, Burma 
Office and Holmes, Dominions Office. 


(SD) H. ASHLEY CLARKE, 


bi selensia tenmeeen Beaten eed 
| REG POL, DEPT, | 
95 AUGI94? 
INDIA OFFICE 


1 me Legge ene 8 


Geb Co Gent, Eades Colle Fe De Wee go beks Mele 
Colonial office, 


The analogies for the history of the Philippines are thus to be 
@found in Latin America rather than in Asia, The cultural tradition of 
the Pilipinos is unique in the Far East and becauseof its long- 
established Huropean affinity the introduction of Western institutions 
has been in many ways easier then in other Far Zastern countries. The 
relatively advanced (by democratic standards) political development of 
the Philippines is not due simply to a greater willingness in Washing- 
ton than in London, Paris or The Hague to concede self-government to 
a subject Asiatic people. It is only in the perspective of Philip- 
pine History from the days of Legaspi that the significance of a 
Quezon - a Catholic, half-Spanish and half Tagalog - can be fully 
appreciated. But it is just this un-Asiatic quality of the civilised 
Filipino which makes the Philippines quite unsuitable as a model for 
other Far Bastern territories. The background is too dissimilar. 


It is further to be observed that the U.S. concession of independ: 

ence to the Philippines was not unqualified, and it is quite likely 
to undergo further modification in the future, The Tydings-MceDuffie 

| Act provided for the retention of American navel bases in the Philip- 
pines after the attainment of independence; in this respect it resemb- 
led the treaties by which Britain relinquished executive control in 
Egypt and Iraq. After the present war the Americans are hardly likely 
to lose interest in the Philippines from a strategic point of view, 
if they are resolved to enforce a peace Settlement in the Yar Hast, 
and the maintenance of bases in the islands-4@: bound to involve some 
concern for local order and administration. Nor, it seems, will such 
a.préspect be altogether unwelcome to the Filipinos; already by lest 
year an independence which would leave the Philippines to fend for 
themselves outside the U.S. tariff wall had lost some of its early 
attreétion and there was even talk in some quarters of ‘dominion status 
There is some reason to expect that after this war the U.S.A. will be 
not more, but less, inclined to withdraw from its responsibility for 
the condition of the Philippines and that the Philippine Republic, 
when it is finally brought into being, will be in practice not quite 
sovereign. But if U.S. policy in fact moves in the direction of modi- 
fying the make-your-way-as-best-you-can terms of the Tydings-MeDuffie 
Act, this should make American opinion more sympathetic towards the 
intentions of other nations who have a similar historic commitment 
in the Far ast, 


VI. AIMS OF POLICY. 


From the foregoing considerations the conclusion emerges that 
Britain is likely to be faced in any post-war settlement in the Far 
Bast with certain difficulties arising not only from the war-time 
dislocations of political and economic order over a vast area, but 
also from critical attitudes towards this country which have recently 
been manifest in certain sections of opinion both in China and the 
United States. Britain's task, therefore, will be both to frame a 
policy consonant with her own conception of her rights and duties 
and at the seme time to justify such a policy as fer as possible in 
the eyes of China and the U.S.A. There is fortunately good reason 
for believing that there will be no insuperable obstacles to an agreed 
settlement, provided that the points of danger are not simply ignored 
and that Britain does not merely teke her stand on the principle that 
colonies legally belong to her and that her policy therein is no one's 


business but herown. 


It is as yet too early to consider any proposals in detail, but 
certain broad principles of British policy can be stated: 


(4) Britain does not admit any general and unlimited right of 


irrespective of the 

jmmediete independence in colonial territories 

particular conditions prevailing in  opaphhte reseed peg bye ae 
- nt as the 

hand, look forward to self-governme by Reker Rete 


“uropean nations;: it is to everyone's interest that fo part of the 
world which is unable to finance its own economic development should be 

wwleft in a condition of disorder which would deter all lenders - except 
perhaps a few concessionaire adventurers of the least desirable type. 
The best sefeguard against such conditions in the Nanye region of the 
Far East would be the restoration cf British and Dutch authority over 
the areas previously held by them. 


(5) With regard to possible Chinese claims, the case of Hongkong 
is clearly different from that of Malaya of British Borneo} and as it 
seems to be a matter concerning our relations with China without the 
wider complications which sre involved in the problems of the Nanyo, 
any revision of its status can best be affected by direct Anglo- 
Chinese negotiations. Our attitude to a Chinese occupation of Indo- 
China end refusal to quit - if such a situation were to erise - would 
depend mainly on the nature of our relations with France after the 

9 pWar end also on the attitude of the U.S,A, As regards Sian, 

 [[eritein hes no wish to see Siem anything.but independent and would 
probebly endeavour to restore the independence Siam had before the 
Japenese invasion of the Nanyo, though in practice, if there were a 
Chinese military occupation, it would be hard to undo its effects. 
The general question of control of Chinese immigration to the Nanyo 
is one which does not concern Britain alone, but also the Netherlands 
Bast Indies, France (if the French remain in Indo-China), Siam and the 
Philippines; a conference with China bringing together representstives 
of all these countries would be a possibility. As regards the special 
problem of the Chinese in Malaya Britain will be ready to consider 
any Chinese proposals in so far as they do not infringe her obligations 
to the Maly States, which are based on treaties and are further moral- 
ly binding in that Britain and not the Malays have had control of 
immigration in the recent period during which the great increase of 
the Chinese population has taken place. A policy of safeguarding the 
rights of the Malays as the people of the soil and resisting any 
attempt to transfer the effective control of Malaya to the Chinese 
May put some strain on our relations with China, if the letter actively 
takes up the ceuse.of her overseas settlers, but on a long view there 
is an argument which should prevail with the more reasoneble Chinese 
leaders, The younger educated Malays of Malaya already feel a strong 
sense of kinship with the ‘Indonesians’ of the Netherlands “ast 
Indies, and sooner or later in the future it is quite likely that 
an ‘Indonesian’ nationality will emerge in the whole region which 
uses Maluy as a lingua franca, with Java as its nucleus; in this 
region as a whole the Chinese would be in a minority and, if China 
were to have the possibility of friendly relations with the national 
movement, it woul be unwise for her to turn Malaya into a Malay 
irredenta by bringing about a Chinese ascendency there. 


La Plewed. 
hele Glas 


(ae 


Sir D. Monteath. 


Without knowing more than I do at present of the machinery 
responsible for the production of this memorandum md its 
objects, of its relation to the Pacific Relations Conference, 
and of policy in connexion with that Conference, I do not feel 
very well qualified to comment. But for what my opinion is 
worth I should have thought it better to limit ourselves to 
saying whether we see anything incorrect, or objectionable, in 
the memorandum, and to omit the latter part of para, 2 of the 
draft, which I have bracketted. (I agree that there seems 
nothing in the memorandum to object to from the point of view of 
the India Office. The matter is being dealt with separately 
by the Burma Office.) The memorandum as it stands”is a more or 
less factual statement of problems and of factors that will 
effect their solution. The passage in brackets = apart from 
What seems to me rather a flight of imagination in the 
‘factual’ field - embarks on questions of British policy and 
strategical desiderata. These, as General Lockhart says, 
involve: very big issues, apart from the fundamental questions, 
to which lir. Anderson refers, as to the nature of future 
international relations. 


I understand that the External Department feel that these 
points ought to be got across; but they seem to me rather out 
of place in the present d.o. drafte Perhaps they will arise én 
the briefs for the delegation to the Conference - which I 
suppose we shall have an opportunity of seeing? If so, there 
will be many other points of the same order. But I must say 
that I share Mr. Peel's apprehensions as to wanderings in this 
field by a Conference with so much of an official colour, in 
the middle of a war. MI suppose the briefs will be intended to 
warn the delegates as to what they should not allow to pass 
without challenge rather than to enable them to advocate any 
particular ideas with any appearance of representing the policy 
of H.M.Ge ? But I should regard their most valuable function 
as being to keep the Conference straight on facts - including 
past policy - which will probably be quite enough to keep the 
delegation pretty busy $ 

j 


LM 
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I am disposed to agree with Sir L. Wakely that Mr. Hudson's 
paper, even if it may not include all the considerations important 
to India's post wer external relations, is unobjectionable as a 
survey on which to base "briefs" to the Chatham House delegation 
attending the Pacific Relations Conference. It has I see already 
been supplied to Chatham House for this purpose, 


This Conference is not being held under official auspices and 
there is no means of keeping embarrassing and disputable questions 
of post-war policy out of its agenda. As the delegates who attend 
it (including we hope a small delegation from India) will come from 
the main countries of the United Nations, (a) the views expressed 
, and conclusions reached will no doubt show what is believed in 
informed circles to be the basis of a just peace settlement in the 
Pacific and S, Asia sphere; (b) they will be wilfully (e.g. in Axis 
quarters)or more innocently (e.g. in our own and the American press 
misrepresented as the views and conclusions likely to be formulated 
at a Peace Conference by the Governments of the countries concerned. 
It will be difficult to repudiate Lord Hailey and Sir R. Mudaliar 
as spokemen of their Governments. Hence the need for giving both 
some guidance on what they should or should not say. I assume 
Chatham House will seek approval of their briefs. 


So far as H.M.G. is concerned there are many interestsbesides 
the Indian interest involved. We have gathered that Colonial Office 
are a little apprehensive lest the line of approach indicated by 
Foreign Office might be too apologetic or too defeatist. It has 
been suggested to us by Colonial Office that in regard to the future 
of British Colonial possessions in these regions India may have a 
very considerable interest which if not declared might go by default. 
‘So far as India is concerned, the interests of Indians who held 
capital or property or had settled in colonial territory now in 
Japanese occupation are considerable. At present the external 
policy of India on its political side is for the Indian public 
corresponding to the supportershere of Chatham House in the nature of 
arcana imperii. They may accordingly be inclined to treat the 
matter with a less degree of responsibility. But the economic 
issues involved are in a different category. On these Indians may 
have views quite as strong as any British imperialist. Apart from 
the question of a brief for the Chatham House team we may have to 
consider advising Sir R. Mudaliar to consult us on a brief for the 
Indian team. 


1/ 


I should be inclined, subject to consultation with 
Colonial Office (Mr. Gent) to reply as proposed by Sir L. 
Wakely to Foreign Office letter, with the addition I have 
suggested. The further considerations suggested by 
Mx. Rumbold could be put to the Government of India in 
supplying them with Mr. Hudson's note. They could be asked 
if they wished Sir R. Mudaliar to have the note and these 
and any other suggestions before he leaves for Washington and 
what is contemplated about giving him guidance on a brief. 


As regards the guidance to be given to the Chatham 
House delegation, my own view is that they should be told to 
assume that it is the present policy of H.M.G. in conjunction 
with the United Nations to expel the Japanese from all the 
territories of those nations which they have occupied by force 
of arms and, in all probability, from French and Siamese 
territory as well. The question of the disposal of the 
territories reconquered by the joint efforts of the United 
Nations is one for determination by them jointly with regard to 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, the wishes of the 
inhabitants and the economic needs of the world as a whole. 
Only on this basis can the delegation fruitfully engage in 
Speculative discussion as to what might be the best political 
solution for any portions of the territory involved. 


A general statement of this kind if accepted might be 
equally suitable for the IndimDelegation. I think we are 
pledged in the first instance to consult with the Colonial Office 
as to means of controlling the briefs supplied by Chatham House 
to the British delegation? /y! 


CU 


~~ 


Under Secretary of State 


We have received from the Foreign Office a very clear 
memorandum by Mr. Hudson of Chatham House setting out the problems 
which will face us in the Far East at the end of the war. It is, 
of course, merely a catalogue of these problems and does not 
purport to assess the relative importance of the various 
considerations affecting them, or to suggest solutions. We are 
asked for our comments and a draft reply is submitted. 


In the Departmental noting below, a number of very important 
issues are discussed which go substantially beyond a narrow 
interpretation of the responsibilities of the India Office and, 
indeed, beyond the limited scope of Mr. Hudson's memorandum, 
which as stated above is intended merely to summarise the 
problems yhich would arise and not to solve them. The point of 
most Tmpaxioatt relevance is that made by General Lockhart, 
namely; that it may be unwise for these questions to be agitated at 
the coming International Pacific Relations Conference at 
Washington before H.M.G. have reached conclusions regarding them. 

I understand, however, that the Conference will not contain official 
delegations and consequently there would seem to be no objection 
and some advantage in the problems being discussed at the 

Conference on a non-official basis, provided that the British 
delegation is not entirely composed of cranks. India's own 
external position from the political point of view comes only 
indirectly into the picture and I doubt if we should encourage 

the Conference to discuss it at all. 
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H. Ashley Clarke, Esq., 
Foreign Office, 
SWete 
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COPY TO:— 


Johnston, M.C., 

Burma Office, 

Le Holmes, M.C., 

Dominions Office. 

EB. J. Gent, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., 0.B.E., M.C., 

Colonial Office, 
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EXTERNAL DEPARTMENT 


Will you please refer to your letter 
to Johnston No. F.5506/623/61 of 11th 
August, in which you enclosed a copy of a 
memorandum by Hudson reviewing our post-war 
problems in the Far East, 

2. The memorandum seems to us to be an 
admirable catalogue of the questions which 
will call for a decision and the factors 
which will have to be borne in mind, 

There is nothing in the memorandum which, 


from the point of view of the India Office, 


we would wish to see put differently, 


There are, however, the following 
considerations which occur to us and which 
are not referred to at all in the 
memorandum: = 

(a) If, after the war, we remin 


responsible for the security and peace of 
India/ 


India, it is specially important for strategic 
reasons that Singapore should continue to be 
held by us. It is also important from our 
point of view in that eventuality that Burma 


should not be allowed under the guise of 


independence to fall under de facto Chinese 


control, because for a great power to establish 

itself so close to Calcutta and the Ganges 

plain would be a standing threat to the security 

of India. 

(b) If, on the other hand, India obtains 

complete independence and we are no longer 

responsible for her security and peace, the 

political (as distinct from the economic) 

interest of H.M.G. in Burma and Malaya becomes 

mach less, although it may be necessary for 

reasons connected with the defence of other 

parts of the Empire, e.g. Australia, for us to 

continue to control Singapore. A further consideration 
in the event of India becoming independent is that 

indy weticwitem: which ts now clest entivelp foots 
might in that eventuality take on an imperialist 


aspect. The likelihood of this happening depends 
on/ 


-3- 


on the state of Hindu-Moslem relations. 

if it occurs, the most likely direction for 

it to take is Burm. It is, however, not 
likely to be a problem at the Peace Conference 
because at that particular juncture Indians 
will be absorbed in consideration of their own 
future. 

(c) China will wish to increase her 
control over Tibet, whereas our experience 

is that Chinese domination over Tibetans 

makes for a disordered North-East frontier 


for India e 


5- We would like to send a copy of Hudson's 


note to the Government of India,as we know 
that they are turning their own minds in 

an informal and secret manner to the problems 
discussed in it. Would you see any objection 
to this, and have you got another copy of the 
memorandum which you could spare us for this 
purpose? 

4. I am sending copies of this letter to 


Johnston, Gent and Holmes, 


This is a memorandum prepared by lr. Hudson of the Foreign Research 
and Press Service setting out the problems which will arise in the Far Hast 
at the end of the war. It does not purport to offer any solution to these 
problems. We are asked whether we have any observations on the memorandum 
which is being used in the preparation of briefs for the British Delegation 
to the forthcoming Pacific Relations Conference. 


2. The picture is one of great pressure being brought to bear upon us 

and the Dutch to agree to independence for Burma, Malaya and the N.E.I. from 
the U.S.A. for emotional reasons and from China for reasons of power politics. 
If independence were granted to these territories they could not really stand 
on their ovm legs and would fall under the de facto control of the most 
important power in Eastern Asia. If China can avoid relapsing into internal 
chaos when the unifying influences of war are withdrawn, China will fill this 
role and the large Chinese minorities in Malaya, Burma 2% Siam and Indo China 
will assist any political objectives which she has in those territories. 
\ lir. Hudson does not mention that if the Western powers withdraw from Eastern 
| Asia and Ghina does once more become absorbed in her internal divisions, the 
most important power in Eastern Asia may once more be Japan when she regains 
her breath and any small states which we setup in that area will be in danger 
of falling under Japanese domination. Ye shall have to get across public 
opinion in the United States(and in this country) the fact that the 
Balkanisation of South-East Asia is not likely to have results any more 
fortunate than did the sub-division of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1919 
which ensured that the resources of the Danube basin were at Germany's 
disposal aa directly she regained her strength. 


3. Mr. Hudson indicates that a good deal is likely to turn on whose 
forces are in actual occupation of the territories in question at the end of 
the war and in this connection he draws attention to the fact that the formal 
supreme command granted on behalf of the United Nations to China for future 
operations in Indo China and Siam is likely to make it more difficult for us 
to prevent China obtaining control of those territories in the peace 
settlement. Similarly, if our forces rather than those of China and the 
U.S.A. are at the end of the war in Burma and Malaya we stand a better chance 
of having our own way in regard to the settlement of the future of those 
areas. An important factor will be that there is likely to be a good deal 
of disorder prevalent in South-Hast Asia which will influence the more stable 
elements of the populations and American business interests to appreciate the 
desirability of the restitution of control by Buropean powers. 


4. Prom the narrow Indian angle the most important passage in the 
memorandum is that on page 3 regarding the future of Burma and in particular 
the question whether the property rights in land in Burma formerly held by 
Indians should be restored despite the opposition of the Burmese. 


$. There does not seem to be anything in the memorandum to which we need 
take exception. Perhaps, however, we might draw the attention of the Foreign 
Office to the following factors which are not mentioned in it:- 


(a) If after the war we are to remain responsible for the security and 
peace of India it is specially important for strategic reasons that 
Singapore should continue to be held by us. It is also important from our 
point of view in that eventuality that Burma should not be allowed under the 
guise of independence to fall under de facto Chinese control because for a 
great power to establish itself so close to Calcutta and the Ganges plain 
would be a standing threat to the security of India. 


(b) If India obtains complete independence after the war and we are no 
longer responsible for her security and peace, the political (as distinct 
from the economic) interest of H.M.G. in Burma and Malaya becomes much less. 
In that eventuality, however, a factor to be taken into account is that 
Hindu nationalism - which is now almost entirely turned inwards - might take 
on an imperialist aspect. The likelihood of this happening depends on the 
state of Hindu-ifuslim relations. If it occurs the most likely direction 
for it to take is’ Burma. It is, however, not likely to be a problem at the 
peace conference, because at that juncture Indians will be absorbed in 
consideration of their own future. 


(e)/ 
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(¢) China will wish to increase her control over Tibet, whereas 
our experience is that Chinese control over Tibetans makes for a 
disordered North-Hast frontier for India. 
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Except perhaps in the last paragraph ,the Memorandum 
scarcely hints at the possibility that the post-war 
settlement might be based on anything other than the old 
pattern of independent and fully Sovereign States, 
Consequently the whole problem is envisaged in terms of 
aggressive nationalities and competing imperialisms. Up to 
a point this may not be a bad thing, partly because there 
are a good many reasons for fearing that nothing better 
will emerge, and we may as well (as the Secretary of State 
has recently noted in another connection) be prepared to 
deal with a world in which the old standards and impulses 
are unchanged and unchecked, and partly because there could 
be no better incentive to constructive effort than such a 
promise of what we may drift into if more positive thinking 
and leadership dwt not forthcoming, As General Lockhart 
says, the issues thus raised are quite fundamental, but I 
do not altogether share the modesty and optimism which le 
him to suggest that an authoritative move by H.M.G. should 
be awaited. I feel sure that the only hope lies rather 
in the promotion of such a ferment of debate and such 
ensuing pressure of opinion as will compel H,.M.G, to take 
notice, Am an analysis of the forces to be the ole 
with by the way,the Memorandum is from this point of view 
an excellent beginning. 
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5 506 /623/6 of) the 
+ / 1943 Aer Secretary of State 


far Foreign Affairs 
Dear Johnston, 11 AUG1949 


I send you herewith a copy of a 
memorandum produced at our request 
by Mr. G. F. Hudson of the Foreign 
Research end Press Service (Chatham 
fiouse), giving a review of the 
problems with which we shall be 
faced in the Far Hast at the end of 
the war. 


2. This memorandum has been ‘made 
available to the committee of 
Chatham House which is preparing 
briefs for the delegation to the 
institute of Pacific Relations 
conference in the United States in 
December. I have sent a copy to 

|Gent end am sending copies of this 
letter and enclosure to Peel at 
the India Uffice and Holmes at the 
Yominions Office. We should be 

| grateful / 


grateful for'any obcervationd Z 
vBieh you ith ener: aay Wieh te 
orrer. ' 7 ® 


Youre sinoerely » 


(Sd) ASHLEY CLARKE 
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Your telegram No.1491(?6) of August 24th, EePaRs 

Conference, / 
Res , Of the 4 persons approached in India, Begum Shah Nawaz 
has accepted, while Sir C.R. Reddy, Liaqat Ali Khan and 
Krishnamachari have declined on one ground or another, J am 
anxiously considering substitutes and will telegraph again. 
De Data papers. After further discuss‘ion with (? Noon) 
Vhe light of provisional agenda we have decided on following 
subjects, “India a Centre of Cultural Economic and Military 
Power, the Southern Buttress of Asia" by Mudaliar pene eles 
This is inspired by the fact that agenda shows Ind i 
ait rom American angle as kind of apanage of Wz 

America with China as chief constellation and seems 

it first business of Indian delegation will be to eorrect 

spective. 

an Security Scheme” by Sir Firoz Khan Noon 
) “Problems of (? Constitutional) Settlement and 
and the Interim" by Sir B.R. Reddy 


in from Mosiem Point of View” by 


"States and Constitutional Settlen b y Panikkar 


(6) "Scheduled Gastes in Relation + litical and Social 
Problems}' by Doctor Ambedkar 


"India's Labour Movements" by 

"India’s Kducational Problems y “Zakir Hussain 
(9) "India's agricultural Problems" by Doctor Higginbotham 
(10) "Women's Movement in India" by Begun Shah Nawaz 


(11) “Wartime Keonomic Trends and Post War Heonomic Policy" 
by Adarkar. 


43 IT entirely dis Sagree with Chatham House view that no 
prominence Should be given to Paki istan issue. This issue mst 
be factor in every political and constitutional discussion 
regarding India and i,regard it as important that it should be 
fully canvassed from both sides. All authors above except 
Panikkar ((? who will) be approached through Bikaner) have been 


addressed / 


addressed and asked if they will contribute and I will inform 
you of result, f am discussing with Craik the possibility 
of further contributors regarding Indian States. 
Further points of some imporliance seem to emerge from 
agenda. Presumably Conference will consider problems 
ng #0 Japanese occupied territories and in particular 

and Burma. ft seems to me that we are. within our 
in drawing attention to importance of taking steps to 

hhat case Jin Malaya and Burma does not go by default 
ner {Sie ipresérvalion) ofthese countries as Eastern bastions 

India is latter in which India can disinterest herself 

hope § olonlal and Burma Offices will see that lash 
: -ssented). 
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COPY OF TELEGRAM FROM SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO VICEROY, d.d.24.8.42. 


I.D, 4554/42. XXX SECRET. 


IMMEDIATE. 
Personal 


14916. Your telegram 2438S of 15th August. 

I.P.R. Delegation. You may like to know before 
Mudaliar leaves that I agree with proposal in 
paragraph 2, though I have not yet seen Agent-—- 
General's telegram to you 182 of 3lst July of which 
repetition has been requested. 


2. Your telegram 2239S of 30th July. Perusal 
of latest drafts of agenda which were sent to 
Caroe by air mail on 18th August suggests that apart 
from papers dealing with domestic Indian affairs 
preparation of papers covering India's position 
in matters of common concern to Far Eastern countries 
such as tariffs,trade policy, immigration, health, etc. 
might be worth considering. While conference will 
inevitably discuss Indian domestic politics, primary 
topic is wartime and post-war co-operation of United 
Nations in the Far East. 


5. Chatham House whom we have consulted question 
need for separate paperps on Pakistan and on Europeans 
and suggest that a paper on Political Yrogrammes so 
far as not covered by Reddy's papers might be 
substitued.Their feeling is that preparation of all 
papers might in any case continue leaving over till 
later decision whether and which to submit before 
conference opens, 
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Report by Mr, Ashley Clarke of the 
Foreign Office on his recent visit 
to the U.S.A, 


FOR USE BY DEPARTMENT ONLY. 


Mr. Ashley Clarke's report on his 
visit to America, which is now submitted, 
is well worth a little study. Although at 
first sight it does not appear to have much 
to do with India, the future of the Far 
Bastern areas in a post-war settlement is 
one of the main preoccupations of the report, 
and it follows that our Bastern Empire will 
play a part in any consideration of this 
problem, 


The American attitude towards India 
is dealt with in paragraph 10, and Mr, Ashley 
Clarke conveys his impressions that the 
Indian question is not really understood by 
Americans, who have no conception of the 
minority problem and are unready to admit 
that a self-governing India has as important 
a part to play in the organisation of 
east Asia as China. They have, however, 
little realisation of the real China, their 
feelings being dominated by a strong 
sentimental affection and admiration for 
the Chinese people. 


The question of extraterritoriality 
is touched on in paragraph 9; this matter 
has been dealt with on another file. 

The relinquishment of our extraterritorial 
rights in Chine would affect British 

Indians in Sinkiang, and we have accordingly 
called for India's comments on this aspect, 


Mr. / 


Mr, Ashley Clarke draws the conclusions that an 
intensification of our propaganda to America about our war effort, 
and the spreading of knowledge about our record in the Far East 
is most desirable, He recommends that we should begin seriously 
to consider the problems of post-war settlement in the Par East, 
and that after clearing our own minds as to our intentions we 
should devise some means of joint consideration with the United 
States authorities. Mr, Ashley Clarke's visit will have been 
of value if only to assess how deeply America is concerned with 
China, and how large a part the U.S.A, must play in a post-war 
Far Eastern settlement. 
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i At i< 
al Clarke to Mr. Eden. ~ \> 
(> 1 ja i 
Sir, arity ~-Foreign Office, June 11, 1942. 
_ 1 HAVE the honour to report that, as authorised by you, I spent a month 
in the United States from the 3rd May to the 3rd June discussing Far Eastern 
affairs with the State Department and with many others both inside and outside 
United States official circles. I attach herewith a list of the principal people 
with whom I spoke. 

2. My primary purpose was to make contact with Mr. Stanley Hornbeck, 
Political Adviser, Mr. Maxwell Hamilton, Chief of the Far Eastern Division, 
and others in the State Department more particularly concerned with the conduct 
of Far Eastern neck Not only was I cordially received by these gentlemen, 
but everyone upon whom I called received me most kindly and seemed glad to 
discuss common problems, even when they had criticisms to offer. In general, 
I endeavoured to learn what the effect on American opinion generally had been 
of our reverses in the Far East and what the trend of opinion was regarding a 

\\ post-war settlement in that area. I shall have the honour to submit separate 
| memoranda recording in greater detail what passed on certain specific questions 
| which I discussed on a more official basis, such as aid to China and political 
{warfare against Japan. In this despatch I propose to resume the principal 
impressions and conclusions which I formed during my short visit. In ging so, 
I shall inevitably tread outside the confines of my particular interest in the Far 
East and therefore.submit my views with diffidence, more especially as, this 
report having been drafted in Montreal after I left Washington, I had no 
opportunity of submitting it to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Washington. 

3. I venture to begin by stating my belief that personal contacts such as 
those which I was able to make are of real value for that close Anglo-United 
States collaboration which clearly is as necessary for the establishment and 
maintenance of peace after the war as it is for the winning of the war itself. 
Americans like talking and there is something to be gained by fostering general 
contacts with officials and others outside the normal run of current business whic' 
has to be transacted on specific questions. ” 

4. To a visitor who has not been outside England during the war the 
comparative lavishness which still characterises American life suggests at first 
a certain remoteness from the war, but this is changing with varying degrees 
of rapidity according to the distance from the main centres. The imposition of 
sugar and petrol rationing and the dim-out in many areas which occurred during 
my stay were doing much to make the were American more personally conscious 
of the war. This effect was indeed probably more direct even than that of the 
long tale of sinkings near American shores, the fall of Burma, and the opening - 
of German offensives in Russia and Libya. But life is not yet geared up to full 
war pitch and the United States are passing through a stage comparable with 
the first six months of war in England. Volunteers are numerous everywhere for 
Red Cross, A.R.P. and civil defence duties, but there are no casualties and no 
raids. There is, I think, among the public a general readiness to co-operate in 
salvaging paper, metal and other materials, but there is no systematic collection 
of it. In other words, the United States are going through experiences which 
we have largely left behind. This fact needs to-be borne in mind when judging 
the outlook of public opinion in general on the war. ‘ 

5. One question which I have put to all kinds of people is whether America 
regards Germany or Japan as the primary enemy. In official Washington 
(outside the Far Eastern Division of the State Department) there seems general 
agreement that, as Mr. Ray Atherton put it to me, Germany must be dealt with 
as a necessary preliminary to dealing with Japan. The Far Eastern Division 
were at pains to emphasise the other side of the picture to me. Mr. Hornbeck 
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put it to me strongly that a strategy which proceeded on the theory that we could 
go on losing every engagement in the Far East except the last and that we could 
allow Japan to take all the vital positions at which she had been aiming without 
making immediate efforts to dislodge her so far as lay within our. power was 
ee unsound, “If you have a hostile bull and a hostile bull-calf,”’ he said 

he 1s intimidatingly professorial at times), “‘and.if you decide to deal with the 
bull first, and if you take four years to do it, you end up by having to deal not 
with a calf, but with another bull.” Mr. Hornbeck was appealing for realisation 
that the maintenance of China’s resistance was of vital importance morally and 
materially, that one day China would provide the bases from which to bomb 
Japan and that it was essential to provide such aid as would encourage China 
to continue the struggle. He argued that to give absolute priority to supplies 
for fronts other than the Far Eastern was ill-advised and he characterised as 
defeatist any tendency to suggest that our other commitments rendered it too late 
to assist China directly until we had won in Europe, the Middle East and in the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

6. Outside official circles another element enters into individual judgment. 
Although the attack on Pearl Harbour and the entry of the United States into 
the war came as a profound surprise to the American public at large, from what 
I could judge the revolution of sentiment away from isolationism is very real. 
As one instance, Mr. Raymond Clapper, a commentator with Middle West 
associations, drew my attention to the fact that Mr. T. Dewey had committed 
himself in a public speech on the 16th May to a very definite condemnation of 
isolationist tendencies, the significance of this example being that Mr. Dewey 
is running for election as Governor of New York, is a potential Republican 
candidate for the Presidency and has his finger closely on the political pulse of his 
prospective supporters. There is no doubt of the general determination to have 
done with gangster methods in international relationships. But in regard to 
Germany this determination is directed in very large measure, especially among 
those of German ancestry, against the Nazis and Hitlerism. If these were to be 
eliminated and in their place an ostensibly repentant and regenerate Government 
were to appear in Germany, there seems to me at present to be some danger that 
a large body of opinion in the United States would be prepared to toy with the 
idea of coming to some arrangement with it. 

7. The attitude to the Japanese is quite different. There is a fundamental 
antipathy. to every sort of Japanese, and I found no signs whatever that any 
American, whether official or otherwise, would consider coming to terms until the 
task of defeating Japan had been well and truly accomplished. It is, moreover, 
generally considered that the war against Japan will extend for some considerable 
period beyond the conclusion of the war against Germany. This determination 

|) to defeat Japan is bound up with the strong and somewhat unreasoning attach- 

\| ment of the American people to China. 

' 8. Although I knew of this attachment before I went to the United States, 
I was taken aback by its warmth and universality. It has some roots in 
traditional trading connexions, but far more in American missionary activities : 
and psychologically, as Professor Barton Perry, of Harvard, put it to me, ‘‘ You 
like the people you help.’ But it is a very definite factor in the political life of 
the United States, and it is as well that we should take account of the fact that 

tae only do Americans place China on an equality with ourselves as partners in 

“\the present world struggle, but also that the underlying relationship is much 
warmer and more confident in the case of China. The Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. T. V. Soong, and the Chinese Ambassador, Dr. Hu Shih, 
take full and skilful advantage of this, and their influence throughout the United 
States is prodigious. The lengths to which this sentiment can go is illustrated by 

| the claim made by a distinguished American recently that of all foreign 
nationalities the Chinese most nearly resembled the American in character. 

9. A striking feature of this state of affairs is the ignorance of the real 
China of those who entertain these feelings. Thus, at a dinner which I attended, 
followed by a lecture on the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, the statement was 
made not once, but many times. that the democratic way of life in America would 
be enhanced if America would only emulate the democratic achievements of 
China. I have encountered attempts to rationalise statements of this kind, but 
the fact is that the innocence of American public opinion is unbounded and that 

[cr this subject it is generally speaking proof against any enlightenment, ¢.g., 
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on the character and aims of the Kuomintang. However that may be, the readi- 
ness of the United States to co-operate with us in the Far East, both now and 
after the war, will, I am convinced, depend on the degree to which we make 
it plain that we also want to help China for her own sake. There are various 
ways in which this can be done, e¢.g., by providing increasing air support, 

@ Woveloping air communications with India and further financial aid, and on 
these points I shall have something to say in reports submitting records of my 
conversations with the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. T. V. Soong. 
One question, however, which is exercising the minds not only of the State 
Department but the public generally, is the final abrogation of extraterritoriality. 
The State Department agree in general with our view that, should the Chinese 
approach us on this point, we should respond generously but that meanwhile, and 
until the tide of war definitely changes in the Far East, we should hold our 
hand. But in unofficial quarters there is a very strong feeling that the relinquish- 
ment of our extraterritorial privileges in China is long overdue, and certain 
private bodies are exerting pressure on the State Department for an early 
declaration on this point. It may be, therefore, that we shall have to take some 
action spontaneously and sooner than we had intended, but I think we can take 
it that the Americans will consult us before launching anything further on this 
subject (I urged on Mr. Hornbeck and the Far Eastern Division the great 
desirability of their doing so and allowing us plenty of time); and, conversely, I 
think we should do ourselves a serious disservice with the Americans in the long 
run by trying in any way to steal a march upon them in this matter. 

10. The attitude towards India furnishes a curious contrast to that towards 
China. In principle, everyone is in favour of India being free, but public 
opinion does not analyse what this means. The minority problem is not under- | 
stood at all, although the failure of the Cripps mission has brought some dim ° 
realisation that there are difficulties to be overcome. Nevertheless, there lurks 
the feeling, which dies hard, that the Cripps offer was not a serious one, and 
was never expected to succeed, or, alternatively, that Sir 8. Cripps’s efforts were | 
undermined by his own Government. In spite of all this, there is no readiness 
to admit that a self-governing India (either inside or outside the British 
Commonwealth) has as important a part to play in the organisation of East Asia 


: 
counterpart to that sentimental affection and admiration which Americans have 
for China, and there is in many American hearts a feeling that, like the English, ie 
the Indians are too clever by half. ; 

11. The process of thought in the public mind in regard to China is much 
the same in regard to the question which I now think was the most important 
subject on which I made some unofficial soundings, namely, the future of the 
Pacific and Far Eastern areas after the war. Before I went to the United States 
I was aware that there was a growing demand for a definition of the war aims 
of the United Nations in the Far East: a desire that the Atlantic Charter should 
be expressly admitted to cover this area or that some new declaration (a ‘‘ Pacific 
Charter”) should be drawn up. What was not clear to me then was whether 
there was a genuine and active public interest in this subject; if so, whether any 
definite tendency was noticeable and whether the foundations were being laid 
of a new American imperialism. 

12. The word ‘‘imperialism” sounds unpleasantly in American ears, and 
since recent events in Malaya and Burma British imperialism sounds more 
unpleasantly than any other. This fact, however, is not at all inconsistent 
with the harbouring by Americans of aspirations which are not readily to he 
classified under any other term, as several Americans (¢.g., Mr. Walter Lippmann) 
freely admitted to me. Fair-minded Americans also admit that in the past there 
has been what can only be described as imperialist expansion upon the continent 
of North America itself, ¢.g., the push westwards after the Civil War. Never- 
theless, the American people want to regard the war in the East as well as that 
in other parts of the globe as a war of liberation. This appeals to the emotional 
idealism which is at the bottom of all American public thinking. In a widely 
acclaimed speech on the 8th May Vice-President Wallace stated, “‘ No nation will 
have the God-given right to exploit other nations .. .. there must be neither 
military nor economic imperialism. The methods of the 19th century will 
not work in the people’s century which is now about to begin.” These sentiments 
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find a ready echo in public opinion, which would now—and will increasingly— 
feel itself cheated if the outcome of the victory of the United Nations were to 
be simply the restoration of the status quo ante in Hong Kong, Malaya, Burma, 
India and the Netherlands East Indies. 
13. Another point to which I think considerable importance will be attached 
by the United States is freedom of access to raw materials. Before the outbreak qe 
of war the general public were unaware of the extent to which the United States 
depended on Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies for vital supplies of rubber 
and tin. The shortage of rubber is one which is now acutely felt throughout the 
whole country, and I understand that it is already commonly believed that the 
British and Netherlands Governments placed difficulties in the way of the United 
States Government acquiring stocks. If, as seems probable, United States armed 
forces eng a large part in freeing the East Indies and even Malaya and Burma, 
,I think there will be a demand that the United States shall never again be 
| dependent on any foreign Government for a sure supply of these and other 
‘commodities. In so far as it may not be possible to replace the sources of rubber 
and tin in south-east Asia by developing new sources in South America and the 
United States, there is likely to be a demand for arrangements to be made 
whereby the United States can be sure of deriving at any time, in any quantity 
and at a reasonable price, all the supplies of these commodities which she needs. 

_ 14. In my talks with many people on this subject I asked what in their 
view was to take the place of the colonial system. In other words, when a weak 
and backward race was ‘‘ freed,” how was it to be arranged that it should 
stay free? Was it not necessary that Great Britain, the United States and 
the Netherlands should each take more or less responsibility for such nations? 
What was the lesson of self-determination @ owtrance practised after the last 
war? Had we to fear that the United States would ‘“‘ walk out on us’’ as 
in 1919 or were the United States conscious of their own responsibility to see 
that the new peace worked? Public opinion in America has scarcely begun 
to formulate the answers to these questions. I have had the position in the 
Philippines constantly quoted to me as the model: Mr. Clapper, in an article 
in a popular magazine called Look, expresses the general view when he says: 
“We have already agreed to withdraw from the Philippines. The fighting 
assistance the Filipinos. have given us is the fruit of our good faith.’ The 
contrast is then usually drawn with the Fifth Columnist activities of the 
Burmese. What is not understood is that by washing our hands of any 
obligation to protect and guide the countries of South-East Asia we cannot 
hope to maintain a durable peace. Study groups in various parts of the 
country (é.g., the Harvard Defence Committee, the recent informal Institute 
of Pacific Relations Conference at Princeton) have been working on the problems 
involved in a Far Eastern post-war settlement, but according to my information 
these bodies haye not got much further than to acknowledge the size and 
complexity of the difficulties. But in one respect there is already a definite 
Ets ati of ideas, namely, that after the war the United States has to 
take a degree of responsibility for the maintenance of peace which she has 
not hitherto contemplated. 

15. Asa supplement to the May number of Fortune an article is published 
over the signature of Mr. Raymond L. Buell, which is stated to be a report 
based on the findings of a committee of editors of Time, Life and Fortune ~ 
on the subject of “the United States in a new world.” This particular 
article deals more especially with relations with Great Britain and advocates 
Anglo-American collaboration as the basis of the organisation of the post-war 
world. This article will repay study since it reproduces many of the arguments 
which I heard from pope with widely differing views. I would draw attention 
particularly to the ollowing sentences: “* The American sail must assume 
responsibility for building up a real world system under which peace shall 
be safeguarded by both power and law and under which a new world-wide 
economic expansion within a democratic framework shall take place. Just 
how this is to be done, Americans have not yet decided. But somehow, some 
way, they evidently intend to do it.” me 

16. Since this was published, in a significant speech at the Arlington 
National Cemetery on Memorial Day (the 30th May), Mr. Sumner Welles, while 
declaring that the age of imperialism was at an end, came out in favour of “‘ an 
international police power in the years after the war to ensure freedom from 
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fear to peace-loving peoples until there is established that permanent system of 
general security promised by the Atlantic Charter.’’ He also advocated that ‘‘ the 
United Nations become the nucleus of a world organisation of the future.’’ 
17. How do Americans generally think that the responsibility for peace in 
the Far East will be exercised? Views on this point are still vague. I have heard 
oe suggestion that something resembling the mandate system of the League of 
~ Nations might be instituted in the former colonial territories under the authority 
of some international organisation of which the United Nations would form the 
framework; or that there should be some form of regional federation (political 
and economic) in South-East Asia; there is also very high authority for the 
suggestion that Indo-China should be placed under international trusteeship. 
I gathered no definite suggestions in regard to the future of Japan itself, and 
though the point did not crop up in any of my conversations, I think it likely that 
the United States will be strongly disposed to claim a very direct form of control 
over the Japanese mandated islands. Mr. Raymond Gram Swing suggested to 
me that there would have to be some new political invention comparable with the 
British Commonwealth in which the leading partners would be Great Britain 
and the United States. In the article by Mr. Buell quoted above occurs the 
statement ‘‘. . . . certainly the United States should not be a party to breaking 
yy one of the few successful experiments in international organisation.” 
r. Berle, who aspires to play an important part in post-war arrangements, spoke 
to me in the same sense, adding that a further element in the peace structure 
would be the system which the United States has been building up in the western 
hemisphere. I should add that Mr. Berle was one of those most insistent in 
recommending the United States formula in regard to the Philippines as a model 
and in urging the claims of the Chinese to the restoration of Hong Kong. In 
addition to those who believe that the foundation should be Anglo-American, 
there are those who add China and Russia to the foundation membership : 
others yet speak in terms of the United Nations as a whole. Finally, there 
were some amongst those with whom I spoke, for example, Mr. Cordell Hull 
and Mr. Justice Frankfurter, who thought the basis of the organisation of 
peace not only in the Far East but in the world would be economic and who 
placed high hopes on Article 7 of the Anglo-American Lend-Lease Agreement 
of the 23rd February, 1942 (now also reproduced in agreements with China 
and Russia) directed to the ‘‘ attainment of all the economic objectives set forth 
in the joint declaration made on the 12th August, 1941,” by Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt. I have the honour to attach a copy of this article for 
purposes of reference. 

18. In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to show that— 

(a) the United States regard China as an essential and equal factor with 
themselves in the organisation of the future of the Far East; 

(b) the United States look for some new dispensation in regard to the 
colonial territories in the Far East; 

(c) the United States are becoming increasingly aware of the need for them 
eventually to bear a responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
everywhere ; : P 

(d) to this end they expect the support and collaboration of the United 
Nations, but especially of Great Britain pan there is doubt as 
to the extent to which we shall be prepared to collaborate) ; 

(e) United States ideas on all these points are still at the formative stage. 


There are Americans, perhaps many, who take the sweeping view that the role 
hitherto played by the white man in the Far East is at an end, but I do not believe 
that there is at this moment any considerable body of opinion which would 
advocate the tang oyer by the United States of the parts of the Empire in the 


East and the Pacific area generally which have lately been lost to Japan. Still 
less is it considered in responsible quarters that there would be advantage in 
breaking tip the British Commonwealth as distinct from the colonial Empire, 
althengt I met people who thought that Australia and New Zealand would be 
drawn by a natural process out of the British into the American orbit on the 
round that the defence of those countries would in future devolve on the 

nited States rather than Great Britain and that their economic future would 
be bound up more closely with the United States. When Mr. Welles said. in 
his Memorial Day speech that ‘‘the age of imperialism is ended” I think 
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he. was voicing the general American antipathy to what Americans usually 
understand by that word, namely the oppression of a subject people for purposes 
of gain. The whole trend of his speech is, as noted above, in favour of the 
assumption of responsibility by the United Nations for the maintenance of 
a new world organisation and while this presumably militates against exclusive 


privileges it does not rule out the sharing of that responsibility in some MALNET gy 


yet to be devised. 

19. My business was to listen and to try and form some general picture from 
what I was told. I shall not set down in any detail what I have replied to such 
direct questions as: ‘‘ What do English people think concerning the future of 
Hong Kong? Do they agree that it should be returned to the Chinese?’’ I 
have naturally parried such questions by saying that we have not reached the 
stage of thinking out such problems in definite terms; that, whatever happens, 
there will be a strong sentiment in this country for the continuance of our 
connexion with this and other territories formerly under our rule: that the 
extent to which this sentiment will have compelling force will no doubt depend 
partly on how these territories are recovered, e.g., by the reassertion of British 
sea power in the Indian Ocean. When attacked as to why we did not give 
adequate air reinforcement in Burma, I have, needless to say, drawn attention 
to the vital character of our supplies to Russia and the crucial importance of the 
Middle Eastern theatre. When I have been reproached for apparent short- 
comings in our financial aid to China I have pointed to our past record and to 
the difference in our financial position and that of the United States. But 
although these and other explanations of our point of view were often accepted 
to a greater or lesser extent as being valid, I submit that we must nevertheless 
take into the fullest account the existence of the trends of opinion in the United 
States noted above, and I have the honour therefore to make certain suggestions. 

20. The interest in post-war settlements which J have reported may be 
accounted for in many ways, and public opinion in America is notoriously subject 
to outbursts of short-lived interest in and enthusiasm for particular ideas, but 
I believe that the present interest in the political and economic shape of things 
after the war, particularly in the Far East where the United States are most 
directly affected, will gather way and may result in definite conclusions being 
reached. By that I do not mean that any cut-and-dried plan is likely to emerge 
in the near future, but that certain general ideas will gradually crystallise in 
the public mind. From our point of view the moment is an unfortunate one, 
since in the Far East we have been driven out of the territories which we 
controlled and have not yet staged our come-back. The conclusions which 
Americans will reach in regard to post-war settlements in the Far East are bound 
to be influenced by this fact. They will also be influenced, of course, by the state 
of our prestige generally resulting from successes or failures in other parts of 
the world. Individual exploits such as the 4-figure raids on Cologne and Essen 
undoubtedly have their effect, but what is needed is to keep constantly before the 
American public the great war effort which we are making so as to preclude as 
far as possible those slumps in our prestige which adversely affect the whole 
American attitude towards Anglo-American problems. 

21. I submit, therefore, that the first necessity is an intensification of our 
propaganda effort within the United States to make known the facts about our 
war effort as a whole. Further, it is desirable to spread as much authentic 
knowledge as possible regarding our record in the Far East, 7.e., what we have 
done to help China, to resist Japan and to build up our colonies, not merely in 
our own interests, but in the interests of their inhabitants and as producers of 
commodities to which the whole world had access. 

22. J am aware that Mr. Harold Butler is shortly leaving for Washington 
with new plans in this sense, and I venture to express the hope that these plans 
will include a full measure of attention to the Far East. The average American 
has a thirst, if not for knowledge, at least for facts, and the more facts that we 
can lay before the American public mind concerning our record in the Far East 
the more likely it is that opinion concerning the future of the Far East will form 
itself on sound lines. I would suggest that every encouragement be given to 
Far Eastern experts such as Sir G. Sansom, who is now in the United States, to 
talk to groups of people on the subjects which I have just mentioned. The 

roposed international conference under the xgis of the Institute of Pacific 
Becton: later this year should also afford an opportunity to make certain 


facts known. 
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23. It might be thought that we should be wise to try to deflect interest in 
ost-war settlements at this time and endeavour to inculcate the desirability of 
seeping the slate clean until the time actually comes to write upon it. But.I do 
not believe that this is possible. Two things seem to me eminently and urgently 
necessary : first, that we should now seriously begin to clear our own minds on 
i problems of a post-war settlement in the Far East; and, secondly, that we 
should as soon as possible and while United States views are still at the formative 
Stage devise some means of joint consideration of such problems with the 
United States ‘authorities. We cannot expect to influence opinion in America in 
the right direction simply by declaring that we shall wish to claim this or that 
advantage for ourselves. Nor is it sufficient to ask the Administration to consult 
us before they take any final decisions as to their own policy. Our power to 
establish any sort of leadership will depend on our being able to produce new 
and workable ideas which take into account the trends in American opinion to 

which I have referred. 

24. I have spoken of this problem in terms of Anglo-American co-operation 
only. This is because I believe that collaboration to be the most vital necessity 
in building a new world. But there is no doubt that this collaboration must be 
developed to include China and Soviet Russia, both of whom have vital parts to 
play in the Far East, apart from their claims as our allies to share in the task 
before us. The United States are indeed certain to wish to bring in China at an 
early stage, though it did not appear to me that. apart from the restoration of 
Manchuria, Formosa and even perhaps Korea, there was any realisation that |) 
China might have ambitions in Indo-China, Siam, Burma and Tibet. A study "' 
of these problems will reveal the extent to which they can be dealt with separately 
from the problems involved in post-war settlements in other parts of the world, 
and on this I do not venture to offer any opinion. But I have the honour to 
recommend that an enquiry into the two points mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph should be adoration without delay. 

I have, &c. 
ASHLEY CLARKE. 


Enclosure 1. 
Department of State— 


Mr. Cordell Hull: Secretary of State. 
Mr. Adolf A. Berle, Jr.: Assistant Secretary of State. 
Mr. Harold B. Hoskins: Executive assistant to Mr. Berle. 
. Stanley K. Hornbeck: Adviser on political relations (Far East). 
. Maxwell M. Hamilton: Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 
. Walter A. Adams: Assistant Chief. 
. George Atcheson, Jr.: Assistant Chief. 
. Robert L. Smyth: Assistant Chief. 
. Michael J. McDermott: Chief of the Division of Current Information. 
. Ray Atherton: Chief of the Division of European Affairs. 
. Joseph C. Green: Chief of the Special Division (Repatriation, Prisoners 
of War, &c.). 


War Department— 


Colonel Solbert : Chief of the Psychological Warfare Department. 
Captain Charles Thomson: Assistant, Psychological Warfare Department. 


C.0.1. Organisation— 
Mr. Robert E. Sherwood: Chief of the Foreign Information Service. 
Mr. Edmond Taylor: Foreign Information Service. 
Mr. C. F. Raemer: Chief of the Analysis and Research Department. 


Supreme Court— 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 
Mr. Justice Murphy (former Governor-General of the Philippine Islands). 


Dr. T. V. Soong: Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Dr. Hu Shih: Chinese Ambassador. e 


Mr. Laughlin Currie: Adviser to the President on lend-lease for China. 


Sir Girja Bajpai: Agent-General for India. 


Journalists— 
Mr. Walter Lippmann. 
Mr. Wilfrid Fleisher. 
Mr. Raymond Gram Swing. 
Mr. Raymond Clapper. 


Enclosure 2. 
Mutual-aid Agreement, February 23, 1942. 


Articte VII. 


IN the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United States 
of America by the Government of the United Kingdom in return for aid furnished 
under the Act of Congress of the 11th March, 1941, the terms and conditions 
thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce between the two countries, but 
to promote mutually advantageous economic relations between them and the 
betterment of world-wide economic relations. .To that end, they shall 
include’ provision for agreed action by the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom, open to participation by all other countries of 
like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate international and 
domestic measures, of production, employment, and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty and welfare 
of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce, and to the reduction of tarifis and other trade barriers; 
and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Joint Declaration made on the 12th August, 1941, by the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations shall be begun between the two 
Governments with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic 
conditions, the best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own 
agreed action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded Governments. 


